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Take Jesus with you. You are just starting upon a 
summer vacation. You are wearied with toil and care. 
You are oppressed with the intensity of the season. 
Your eyes are turned to the mountains, to some quiet 
farm-house in the country, or to the seaside. You pack 
your trunk carefully, so that you may have everything 
necessary for your comfort. Be sure and put your 
pocket Bible in. Don’t forget a few books for Sunday 
reading. A little bundle of tracts for distributiop will 
take up but a small space. Do not move on your jour- 
ney without a few moments of meditation. You are 
going indeed for recreation, but you do not propose to 
leave your Christian profession behind you. You are 
going for health, but who knows what a few weeks 
may bring forth. Sickness and death, even, are some- 
times met among the mountains, and by the side of the 
sea. You cannot help influencing those you meet for bet- 
ter orworse. The state of your mind, and the condition 
of your religious life, will determine the characterof your 
involuntary influence. It will not make your vacation 
less delightful to be the instrument of saving a soul. 
Carry the reinforcement of a new spiritual talent into 
the community where you pass your days of rest from 
business. Give the depressed minister a fresh inspira- 
tion by a word of kindness, or some substantial service ; 
strengthen the hearts of Christian people by generous 
fellowship and earnest prayers. But be sure and take 
Jesus with you, a present Saviour. Make a fresh con- 
secration to His service, and secure a renewal of His 
love within your heart. He is good company on a 
journey, and the life everywhere of social fellowship. 
What would the marriage scene at Cana have been 
without the presence of Jesus! If He is with you, you 
will never be lonely, nor annoyed by fretting events, 
nor betrayed into unprofitable indulgence, nor be stung 
by a wounded conscience, ‘but the ‘‘ peace of God that 
passeth all understanding” will enrich every pleasure 
that God’s works or providence may afford you, and 
make the hours of recreation a season of unbroken 
delight. 





The World's Peace Jubilee and International Musical 
Festival ended on the Fourth, when, contrary to expec- 
tation, the audience was smaller than on any of the 
previous occasions. We simply echo the opinion and 
feeling of the public, when we say, we are glad the 
great festival is over. The immense crowds that filled 
the city, the extreme warmth of the weather, the great 
danger of some disaster in the shape of fire or panic, the 
unusual excitement, the overcrowded public convey- 
ances, these, and a score of other evils, perhaps only 
visible to our friend, Mr. Croaker, rendered the Jubilee 
days by no means days of comfort or pleasure. But 
they are passed. All went off well. The Jubilee has 
been, with one or two exceptions, a great success. It 
has taught us some valuable lessons, and we shall be 
perfectly satisfied never to see its like attempted again, 
hereor elsewhere. One incident of the performance on 
the Fourth is worthy of mention: During the after- 
noon entertainment, while the Grenadier Guards band 
was playing the overture to “‘ Zampa,” a terrific storm 
of wind, rain, thunder and lightning, accompanied by a 
blinding cloud of dust, burst upon the Coliseum, and 
over the city in general. A loose timber in the front 
gallery fell and broke several panes of glass, and a few 
splinters dropped from the interior of the central tur- 
ret. Women and children screamed, men jumped over 
settees, and a general stampede was made for the doors. 
With soldierly presence of mind that no doubt saved many 
lives, Mr. Godfrey instantly signalized his band to 
drop the score of ‘‘ Zampa” and strike up the “ Star 
Spangled Banner.” The few who were not whirled off 
by the panic cheered, the people came to their senses, 
and all danger was over. This was the finishing touch 


band, who, when they left for home next day, were as- 
sured that they would be wanted again in 1876 to help 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of American 
Independence. 


The case of Rev. Mr. Bennett, vicar of Frome, just 
decided in England, by the Privy Council — the ulti- 
mate Court of Appeal —has caused no little stir in the 
Established Church. Mr. Bennett belonged to the ex-_ 
treme wing of the ritualistic party, and had fully 
changed the character, in his Church, of the Christian 
sacrament into a Romish‘ mass, the communion-table 
into an altar of sacrifice, and the administrator into a 
priest offering the Lamb of God afresh as an offering for 
sin. The charges brought against him on account of 
these more than Romish tendencies were carried by ap- 
peal from the eccleesiastical courts to the highest State 
courts. This tribunal sustained, under the ecclesiasti- 
cal law of England, the appeal of the offending vicar. 
The Church Times, itself the organ of the ritualists, re- 
volts from so broad a decision, which, it says, permits 
Popery to be preached ‘in its undiluted form.” The 
Record says, it ‘‘ opens-the door to every phase of 
heresy, and tends to convert our noble Church Estab- 
lishment into a platform on which Sacerdotalists and 
Colensoites of every shape and color may, under the 
name of Christianity, play such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven as make the angels weep.” ‘The friends 
of the semi-Popish martyr, are proposing to raise $25,- 
000 to pay off the debt on Mr. Bennett’s Church, and 
are singing Te Deums in their churches over his triumph. 
All this hastens the hour of the separation of the un- 
natural union between Church and State, and gives 
promise of a purer and more powerful English Church 
at a period not distant from the present. 








Boston closed its academic year last Wednesday, in 
its usual generous manner towards the children of her 
public schools, her just pride and hope. After quite a 
thorough examination, came the concert at Music Hall, 
and the abundant refreshments and flowers in Wesleyan 
Hall for the children that had received diplomas of 
honor. The boast of Horace Mann, when Secretary of 
the Board of Education, was, that he would make the 
public schools of Massachusetts so much better than 
any private schools, that her rich citizens, as well as her 
poor, would be obliged to send their children to them. 
This era has been well-nigh reached. Long may it 
continue. The common schoo] makes us one people, 
with common sympathies and interests, and develops, 
or ought to, under the highest sanctions, a common and 
high tone of public morals. We may well be sensitive 
to any attempt to break down the public regard for this 
institution, or to divest it, in any measure, of its moral 
power. 


Our readers may remember that the beautiful board- 
ing-hall of Chamberlain Institute, Randolph, N. Y., the 
gift of Judge Chamberlain, was destroyed by fire the 
16th of March last.. Unfortunately there was but $10,- 
000 insurance, and for a short time the prospects of the 
school were clouded. But the people of the community 
with rare and generous liberality rallied to its support, 
and within a month of the disaster subscribed a suf- 
ficient sum to insure its rebuilding. Already it is aris- 
ing from its ashes beautified and improved, and will 
probably be ready for occupation by the opening of the 
winter term. Great credit is due Prof. Edwards for 
the accomplishment of this work. The anniversary ex- 
ercises were held the last week in June. Rev. H. W. 
Warren, of Philadelphia, delivered the annual sermon, 
as well as the address before the Literary Society. 
Prof. A. B. Hyde, of Alleghany College, also gave an 
address. The students’ exhibition was very good, and 





to the great popularity of Mr. Godfrey and his noble 


pect for the.coming year seems favorable. Three of 
the graduates of the Institute this year, will enter Wes- 
leyan University the present year. 





The Glorious Fourth was celebrated with even more 
than usual ardor this year. We notice that in New 
York city alone, twenty-seven boys were shot, and the 
list of casualties fills out several columns of The Trib- 
une. In Boston, the record of martyrs was equally 
glorious. A great battle — one of the great battles by 
which our Independence was achieved — could not have 
been more disastrous to life and limb. But we suppose 
there is no remedy for it. How can we rejoice unpyro- 
technically on the Fourth of July? As if to contribute 
to the glory and splendor of the occasion, heaven's 
‘red artillery ” joined in; so that at times it was diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the explosions in the streets 
and those in the clouds. The lightning, not to be out- 
done in another phase, also, killed quite a number of 
people, and scared others almost out of their wits. We 
should certainly condemn the “ villainous saltpetre ” if 
Nature herself didn’t thus lend a sort of countenance 
toit. 





Sea Cliff, where the National Camp-meeting opened 
its sessions last week, is on a bluff overlooking the 
Sound, on the Long Island shore, in what is known as 
Hempstead Harbor. It is a fine wooded promontory, 
about twenty-seven miles from New York city — a pleas- 
ant two hours sail down New York harbor, with city 
and country views on either hand unsurpassed in varie- 
ty and beauty. The great covered tabernacle, accom- 
modating five thousand persons, is completed, and also 
a large hotel, two public boarding-halls, a very 
convenient house for the preachers, a number of 
private houses, and between three and four hundred 
tents. About two thousand persons were in attendance 
at the opening, and the numbers were increasing. The 
meetings were interesting and profitable. The police 
regulations are very satisfactory. The beauty of situa- 
tion, and its aecessibleness to the city, will render this 
permanent camp-meeting village quite popular with 
New York Methodists. 





Correspondents will doubtless be not a little troubled 
by delay in the appearance of their articles, for a period. 
The previous editor was called by other duties, for 
a month or two, away from the office. His successor 
finds in his possession a large body of manuscripts. It 
will require time to examine them. Possibly some 
may be misplaced in the change. of hands. Hereafter 
much care will be used in the reception of papers, and 
where stamps and proper directions are given, such as 
are not used will be returned to their writers. Without 
such necessary precaution, the usual fate of anonymous 
articles will be inevitable. 





The new agents at the Book Rooms are quietly set- 
tling down into their respective duties. Dr. Nelson 
takes the financial and general oversight of the outside 
business, and Mr. Phillips is making himself familiar 
with the details of the manufacturing department. They 
are, both of them, genial and attractive gentlemen, and 
will doubtless fully meet the expectations of the Church 
in the responsible position, which they hold. The sec- 
retaries are ‘‘ at home ” in their offices, and are arrang- 
ing their new campaigns. The editors are as vivacious 
as the fervent season admits. Dr. Vincent sailed last 
Friday for Europe, on business relating to the Sunday- 
school work. 





Ratifications of the treaty with Germany for the evac- 





all the exercises gave excellent satisfaction. The pros- 


uation of France were exchanged on the 7th. 
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Original and Selected Papers. 


HERE AND HEREAFTER. 
BY MARY GARDINER. 


A world without a teat! . How strange ’twolld be 
‘To walk its sitiless streets, and gaze and gaze 
On faces glorified, all it with smiles, 

Which, like the lamps within the Holy Place, 
Should never more go out; — to search in vain 
For one sad heart toeheer, one tear tewwipe, 
One needy form to clothe, one wandériig soul 
To draw with sweet entreaties to His fold 

Who saith te weary sinners, “ Come4é"me.” 

A world withoutatear!@O God, it sééthe 

Too much for dwellers on this earth to know; 
Would not our eyes o’erflow, and give thy hands 
Fresh grief to wipe, if there were nene for ours? 





A world with tears! Will God send angels down 
To raise its fallen, and lift up its weak, 

‘To bear the burdens of its sorrowful, 

And show its lost the path to Calvary? 

0, wonderful! _ He lets these feeble hands 

Do for His sake what He has done for theirs; 

He takes these earthen vessels, soon to break, 
And holds them up to put Bis treasure in — 

His treasure of sweet service. Then arise, 

The moments fly ;. gird thee, O lagging one! 

For weary souls in dire captivity 

Await thy coming to unbind their chains, 

As Peter waited, though he knew it not, 

The coming of the angel. Stricken hearts 

Droop till thy healing touch shall meet their grief, 
And point them to the balm for bidden wounds, 
Sad faces look for thee, and hands are stretched 
Like child-bands drooping in their freshest hours, 
Tired with the selfish play e’er half begun, 

Ready to be led backward to the heaven 

Which childlike spirits enter. Gird thyself, 

For, verily, He whom thou servest here 

This little while, shall make thee sit at meat 
When He, the girded One, shall wait on thee! 

A world without a tear! O God, before 

Our feet shall tread its streets of gold undimmed, 
Make us arise to walk where tears are found, 
And let us be Thy hand to wipe them here. 


— > 


REBECCA RAWSON, 
BY HENRY A. MILES. 


Edward Rawson was for forty years Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Colony, under the old charter. He was 
born in Dorchester, England, 1615, and came to Massa- 
chusetts in 1637. He married a descendant of the fam- 
ily of Edward Grindall, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
hence gave to one of his sons the name of Grindall, 
which has been sustained to the third generation in the 
catalogue of Harvard College. 

Mr. Secretary Rawson was an old-fashioned Puritan 
— formal, precise, and polite, Eliot, in his ‘* Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,” says of him: ** He was a respecta- 
ble character, as we may judge from his having his of- 
fice so long, while there was an annual election.” He 
was also appointed Treasurer of the English Corpora- 
tion for propagating the Gospel in which station, adds 
Eliot, ** he did not give the satisfaction as in the other.” 
And then the biographer goes on to speak of his not 
giving clothes due to ‘the praying Indians;” from 
which it seems that the complaints of our native In- 
dians, so frequent of late, began in the earliest part of 
the white man’s connection with them. But the charge 
against Rawson was of negligence, and not of fraud. 

Like most of the early settlers of New England, the 
Secretary had a large family. Besides the Grindall 
above named, he had four other sons and seven daugh- 
ters. The sixth daughter, and ninth child, was Re- 
becca, whose eventful history we propose to relate, 

She was born in 1656. The utmost care was bestowed 
upon her education, and her beauty and accomplishments 
attracted wide notice. Rev. John Callender, of New- 
port, Rhode Island, whose contemporary observations 
on Boston and its people have come down to us, wrote 
that she was ‘one of the most beautiful, polite, and 
accomplished young ladies of Boston.” 

A portrait of her may now be seen in the Antiquarian 
Hall in Worcester, Mass. . She had regular features, 
an oval face, dark eyes, an expression of great intelli- 
gence and sweetness, though one may fancy that her 
countenance seems shaded, as if by some forethought 
of the sad fate that awaited her. 

In the year 1678, when Rebecca was twenty-two 
years of age, a yuvung man, calling himself Thomas 
Rumsey, sought employment of Mr. Theodore Atkinson, 
a well-known gentleman of Boston, and neighbor of 
Mr. Secretary Rawson. Thomas Rumsey gave out that 
he had come to New England “upon the account of re- 
ligion;” that his father had left him a handsome estate, 
Would come to him upon the death of a stepmother, 
and that meanwhile he must earn a livelihood. Mr. 
Atkinson,‘finding him a young man of good manner} 
and intelligent conversation, hired him for a year, as he 
said, ‘*to “keep my books and accounts, ahd for the 
gathering in of my debts.” 


4 





Thomas Rumsey played his part well. He had not 
been long in his new situation when he began to drop 
words about his being ‘‘ highly bred” in England. He 
said that his father had been a baronet, and that his own 


surprised to see how fast the Baptists are gaining 
ground here in Boston. Near where he is now living a 
building is going up, which, as is suspected, is intended 
for their worship, though the builders will not declare 


true naume,was Hale ; and the rumor of;theduy, if not, fair poe as there is a law against erecting meet- 


his own assertion, connected hint with Sir Matthew Hale, 
the famous Chief Justice of England, then lately de- 
ceased. He) represented himself as heir to a vast es- 
tate — as testified by Mr. Atkinson and his wife in a de- 
positiog from which we quote — so large that ‘‘ he would 
not méption it least he should be laughed at and not be- | 
lieved; that all his father’s estate, after the second) 
wife’s décease,* would be his.. These, and such like’ 
unheard-of stories, in which is not the least shadow 
of truth, as the deponents are informed, he made use 
of as a delusion to put a cheat on Mr. Edward Rawson, 
of Boston, aforesaid, to accomplish his abominable vil- 
lany, and deceive his daughter, Miss Rebecca Rawson, 
whom he was married unto by a minister of the Gospel, 
on the 1st July, 1679, in the presence of near forty wit- 
nesses.” 

We have no means of describing how Thomas Rum- 
sey, alias Hale, obtained introduction into the Rawson 
family. Probably he met but little difficulty. A young 
man of pleasing address, ‘‘ highly bred” in England, 
heir to a large fortune, and coming to Boston ‘on ac- 
count of religion,” would then be welcomed in any 
circle. No people were more gullible than those old 
Puritans. A near relation of the renowed Chief Justice 
of England was a special prize. Deference to famity 
names and influence has always been very strong in 
the New England capital, and it was almost omnipotent 
two hundred years ago. 

As for Miss Rebecca herself, it is certain that she was 
soon smitten with the young dashing Englishman. The 
poet Whittier, in his ‘‘ Margaret Smith’s Journal,” says 
she had attracted the eye and heart of a farmer in New- 
bury, Massachusetts, where her father owned a country 
house which she had visited. The young farmer had 
had hopes of capturing the Boston belle; but the ad- 
vances of the foreign suitor led Rebecca to discourage 
the Newbury swain. Perhaps she afterwards often, re- 
flected upon the life she might have led, and felt the 
force of Whittier’s couplet in his ‘‘ Maud Muller: ” 

“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
_The saddest are these — it might have been.” 

It would be interesting to try to make a picture of 
the great wedding on the Ist of July, 1679. No doubt 
all the Boston celebrities of that day were present. 
Though the town then numbered only some six or seven 
thousand inhabitants, it was the chief place in all North 
America. Mr. Rawson's official position, the attractions 
of his daughter, and the titular rank of the bridegroom, 
insured a large company. ‘The “ forty witnesses” rep- 
resented, we may be sure, a large share of the distine- 
tion and fashion. of the place. 

The governor of the colony, the venerable Bradstreet, 
whose life nearly spanned the entire century, came, as 
we may safely presume, to honor the nuptials of the 
Secretary’s gifted daughter. No doubt he moved in 
great state. We have nothing like it in this country 
now, and can find a parallel only in the lord-mayor’s 
show in London. Ceremonious formality was then in 
high fashion. The obsequies of Governor Leverett, a 
few months before, were attended with a pomp hardly 
credible in these days of democracy. 

The treasurer of the colony, Mr. Mintmaster Hull, 
was probably there, coming from his house which stood 
opposite to what is now the Boston Museum. He was 
reputed to have amassed a large property by coining 
the New England pine-tree shilling, he having fifteen 
pence out of every. twenty shillings coined. 

There also came, no doubt, Mr. Samuel Sewall, af- 
terwards Chief Justice of Massachusetts, who, a short 
time before, had married a daughter of Mr. Treasurer 
Hull, and received, as the story ran, the bride’s weight in 
pine-tree shillings. The fact, we believe, was not quite 
so dramatic as is sometimes represented — that the bride 
was placed in one scale and pine-tree shillings poureé 
into the other, until the silver turned the beam. But 
Mrs. Sewall, lately Miss Judith Hull, was undoubtedly 
a friend of the fair Rebecca, and perhaps some gift 
from the former was among the wedding presents in the 
trunks packed for London. 

Among other guests was, perhaps, Rev. Dr. Increase 
Mather, who wished the newly married couple all pos- 
sible joy, and told Mr. Secretary Rawson that he was 
glad to see how rapidly the town was recovering from 
the terrible fire, which, four years before, on the wings 
ef a strong southerly gale, had rushed northward, 
burning forty bouses, and, among other buildings, Dr. 
Mather’s dwelling and church in North Square. ‘ We 
have got nicely into our new church,” Dr. Mather may 
have said: “and on collecting my library, scattered at 
the-time of the fire in all directions, I find that out of a 


g. houses.without the approval of the magistrates. 

‘~ This allusion to Dr. Increase Mather reminds us that 
his soi, the famous Cotton Mather, was undoubtedly 
at the wedding. He had graduated the year before, at 

yard College, where the President, in a public ad- 
dress, referred to him directly as the glory and hope of 
j eolony. His young head is full of book-learning. 
barra how many Hebrew, Greek, and Latin sentences 
he pedantically quoted, history has not recorded; but, 
no doubt, he had something from a hundred old authors 
to produce on the occasion. Some recent change in his 
plans of life he reports to the beautiful and blushing 
Rebecca. He finds himself getting better of a habit of 
stammering, and so he has concluded to give up the study 
of medicine and begin a preparation for the ministry. 
With this view, he, this season, joins his father’s 
church. Rebecca is glad to learn all this, and perbaps 
expresses the hope that she may one day hear him 
preach in London. » 

As to the wedding ceremony, the deposition before 
quoted says it was performed by ‘‘a minister of the 
Gospel.” This was not according to the early practice 
of Massachusetts. It had been the English Puritan 
policy to take the marriage service out of the hands of 
the Episcopal clergy, and give it to the magistrates. 
This fashion had been followed in Boston. Thus, Gov- 
ernor Endicott had been married by Governor Win- 
throp, and Judith Hull had been married by Governor 
Bradstreet, The minister who officiated at Rebecca’s 
wedding could have been no other than her own pastor, 
Rey. Samuel Willard, of the Old South Church; and, 
if not the first case in the colony, it was among the first 
where a minister, and not a magistrate, performed the 
marriage service. 

After this allusion to the guests and the ceremony, we 
ought to proceed to the next most interesting point at 
a wedding — we mean the bride’s trousseau. We regret 
that we have here no details. Word has indeed been 
handed down that she received a handsome outfit, con- 
sidering that her father was not a wealthy man; and 
tradition speaks of many large trunks of wedding-pres- 
ents sent on board the vessel that was soon to sail for 
London. In this vessel the happy pair embarked, after 
many farewells uttered between prayers and tears. 

But we must hasten to the dénouement. On reaching 
London, ‘‘ Sir Thomas” and lady proposed to pass a 
few days with some relatives of the Rawson family; 
and leaving his wife with them, he returned to the ves- 
sel to order the trunks to be sent to the house. These 
soon arrived, but no ‘Sir Thomas” ever appeared. 
When patience was exhausted, the trunks were forced 
open, and it was found that-they were filled with chips.” 
Astonished and alarmed, some friends went to the house 
where Rebecca and her husband had passed the first 
night of their arrival in London, and eagerly inquired 
for Thomas Hale. No such man was known, but one 
Thomas Rumsey stayed there a night or two before with 
an. unknown woman, but had now gone down to Kent 
to see his wife, there living. 

Rebecca never ‘saw the man again. Thirteen years 
she lived in London, supporting herself and her son by 
little accomplishments which she now turned to account, 
such as needle-work, and painting on Blass, until, in 
1692, she overcame her reluctance to visit Boston, 
through her desire oace more to see her father, still liv- 
ing in a good old age. 

She sailed for Boston by way of Jamaica — a common 
passage at thattime. The ship— belonging to one of 
her uncles— was in the harbor of Port Royal, June 9, 
1692. That was the day of the destruction of that place 
by an earthquake, in which two thousand persons in- 
stantly perished. In one of The overwhelming surges 
of the sea the vessel went down, and the waters closed 
over it and its passengers, included the unfortunate 
Rebecca. — Appleton’s . Journal. 

LEAVES FROM A CHAPLAIN’S LOG. 
RIO AND ROYALTY. ~ 

Rio de Janeiro, like certain cities in Europe, has 
been “‘done to death.” Whoever visits it, and their 
number is not few, falls into an ecstasy of admiration, 
and can find no words wherewith to describe its 
charms. And in truth it is -difficult to write soberly 
about Rio, after fully taking in the whole scene, the 
queenlike city, capacious harbor, and wonderful moun- 
tain peaks. If the first view disappoints, the second 





effaces the impression, and in a short time you yield to 
the spell. The beauty seems to grow upon the be- 
holder with every added hour and day. And while 
standing this afternoon in the Admiral’s cabin, and 





thousand volumes not a hundred are missing.” He is 


looking out the stern port as our ship glided rapidly 
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away, from the harbor, I fully agreed with him when 
he exclaimed, “That, sir, is the loveliest spot on 


earth!” From the Sugar Loaf, and the Corcovado, 
tracing their romantic crags against a sky unshaded by 
a cloud to the purple Serra dos Orgaos fading from 
sight in the distance, beauty and grandeur unfolded 
their charms in very wantonness of hue and form.\ I 
would describe it, if Icould. But 
“ Who can paint like Nature? 
Can the imagination boast hues like hers?” 

I enjoyed the privilege of being presented to the Em- 
peror Don Pedro IL., and a part of his family. The for- 
malities were arranged and conducted by the American 
Minister, Hon. Henry. T. Blow; and the party was 
made up of the Minister, Admiral L——, and six of his 
officers. The presentation took place at the palace of 
San Christovao, about three miles from the city. Two 
carriages conveyed us from the landing, and we ar- 
rived at the entrance of the royal mansion at 7 o’clock 
in the evening. An official received us, and led the way 
to a lofty room hung with scarlet tapestry, and adorned 
with magnificent full-length portraits of the Emperor 
and his family. In the centre of the room stood an in- 
laid circular table, of skillful workmanship, and while 
examining this, our host entered unattended from a 
rear room, and adyanced to meet us. Afler personal 
introductions he began to converse in Spanish with 
great rapidity. His manner was at the farthest remove 
from ostentation. I seized the opportunity to take a 
mental sketch of this ruler of half our Southern conti- 
nent. He is a man of large stature, but of excellent 
proportions, a kingly man in his build, towering head 
and shoulders above his fellows. His face has an open; 
and kind expression, and is almost constantly lighted 
with a smile during conversation. He wears the hair 
and beard long. As for dress, he was attired in mili- 
tary costume, with one broad sash and heavy epaulets. 
A diamond-hilted sword hung at his side. On his breast 
he wore orders and decorations, the import of which 
I did not learn. J 

The discourse chiefly concerned naval officers whom 
the Emperor had seen or read of, and the welfare of 
the United States. To an invitation to visit the Flag- 
Ship on its return to Rio, he gave a gracious assent. 

After chatting about twenty minutes, and taking 
pains to address each one of the party either in French 
or Spanish, he went out at the same door by which he 
entered, and an attendant appeared to lead us to the 
apartments of the Empress and the Princess Royal. 
We passed through a bewildering maze of corridors 
and passages, many of them hung with old portraits, 
when we suddenly found ourselves in a richly-furnished 
drawing-room, and standing face to face with two 
ladies, the elder, apparently about fifty, and the 
younger about thirty years of age. They were dressed 
in black lace, and wore no ornaments. A single maid 
of honor stood in the rear of the room. We were re- 
ceived with the same courtesy, and the conversation 
was conducted with the same simplicity and freedom 
from restraint which characterized the preceding in- 
terview. The Empress preferred French, and seemed 
much intere: ted in inquiring after the Duc de Penti- 
core, who had been a midshipman at the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, with one of tke party present. The 
Prineess Royal (married to Comte de Eu, the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Brazilian forces), tried to speak 
English at our request, but made so many laughable 
blunders that she subsided info French. Both ladies 
had the appearance of being decidedly domestic in 
their habits. After an agreeable interview we re- 
treated to the door with a series of profound bows, 
taking care not to turn our backs till fairly outside the 
apartment. The ride back would have been enjoyable 
but for a heavy thunder storm, and we reached the ship 
about nine o'clock, dripping with the rain. 

SPEAKING TO STRANGERS. 
Not long since-a stranger entered a small country 





‘ehureh alone. Surrounded by entire strangers, with no 


look of welcome. The minister from the text, ‘‘He 
that spared not his own Son,” etc., dwelt at length upon 
the willingness of God to bestow every needed blessing, 
uf the constant presence and sympathy of Jesus in all 
our varied experiences. The sacred communion wa’ 
administered ; no invitation was given to members of 
other churches to unite with them in the Supper of our 
Lord. Earnestly the minister prayed for the members 
of his Church and congregation, while the stranger felt 
alone and forgotten; but the Comforter suggested the 
passage, ‘‘ And yet Iam not alone, because the Father 
is with me.” This same stranger entered a large church 
in the city a few months previous; it was then, too, 
communion. A cordial invitation was given to all who 
loved Jesus to join in this commemoration of His love 
and death. In passing out, the minister with bright 


this table brings all nearer to Jesus, therefore nearer to 
each other.” These words went to his heart. And, think 
you, they will ever be forgotten? Was this good man 
any less the perfect gentleman because he did not wait 
to be introduced? Some ministers have the habit of 
always praying for the stranger. I well know the 
stranger goes out with his heart made stronger by that 
prayer. 

Now the thought suggests itself, Shall we-always be 
wholly governed by the cold law of etiquette, and never 
speak one-word of cheer to the stranger? If we love 
Jesus, and together celebrate His dying love, can we be 
ealled wholly strangers to each other? I think not. 
We have had much the same experience; we have felt 
the sweetness of pardoning love; we cherish His pres- 
ence in our hearts; then, surely, we are not strangers 
to one another. Speak, then, to the stranger within 
your gates, if only a word. It may be he has come 
with a heart cast down by sorrow and trial; may be he 
has come with a heart burdened with sin, desiring to 
seek Jesus, and perhaps one kind word from you may 
lighten the sorrow, or lift the heart up to the sinless 
One. Try it, dear friend, and if your heart is full of 
love to Jesus, those words Will not be in vain. M. 





MIDSUMMER. 
BY R. W. EMERSON. 


Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple bills of Paradise. 


O, softly on yon banks of haze 
Her rosy face fair Summer lays. 


Becalmed along the azure sky, 

The argosies of cloudiand lie, 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift, 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long midsummer day 

The meadow-sides are sweet with bay. 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat, 

Just where the field and forest meet — 

W here grow the pine-trees tall and bland, 
_The ancient oaks austere and grand, 

And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers as won go 
Through the tall grass a white-sleeved row ; 
With even strokes their seythes they swing, 
In tune with merry whetstone’s ring ; 
Behind the nimble youngsters’ run 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun; 

The cattle graze, while, Warm and still, 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the bill, 
And bright, when summer breezes break, 
And green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and humble-bee 
Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
} pe before me runs the quail, 

he chickens skulk behind the rail, 
High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 
And the woodpecker pecks and flits ; 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 


The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum, 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house ; 

The oriole flashes by and look! 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The dawn of peace descends on me. 
O, this is peace! I have no need 

Of friend to talk, or.book to read, 

A dear Companion here abides; 
Close to ve | thrilling heart He hides; 
The holy silence is His voice; 

I lie and listen, and rejoice. 





Rev. Edward W. Clark, nephew of Bishop Clark, of 
Rhode Island, who is professor in a Japanese college at 
Shide-w-oo-ka, Japan, in a very interesting private 
letter published in The Evangelist, thus speaks of the 
progress of his pupils: — 


“*T wish you could step into my lecture-room some 
fine Tuesday, Thursday, or Friday afternoon, between 
the hours of two and four, and listen to the really 
wonderful manner in which some of my pupils demon- 
strate in the very clearest and most straightforward wa 
the principles of Barker's Theoretical Chemistry, It 
took me months of hard study to master that book, yet 
some of these Japs do take hold of it marvelously fast. 
Each day I write off a long and often very difficult 
lesson for them on the blackboard y which I have one 
or two very large ones), and then I explain it fully for 
two hours. The very next lesson, many of the students 
can give me the whole thing right off like a row of peas, 
They also make full drawings of my experiments, and 
understand them remarkably well. J 

‘I am feeling strong and working hard. I appreci- 
ate my privileges here, and the incentives are great to 
do the best I can. I have now four students living with 
me as my guests, and they are making rapid progress.” 





Those Amherst professors are fearfully malicious 
fellows; they have to keep awake through their own 
sermons, and won't let anybody else sleep in ace. 
The other day one of them cried out in the middle of a 
gently soporific discourse, ‘‘Wake up that young 
man!” and half the students and faculty woke up 
the other half, not knowing, of course, which Was the 





smile said, ‘‘ Always glad to welcome new faces here ; 


young man meant, and some of them did not get any 


JEAN INGELOW. 
BY DORA GREENWELL. 
A glint, a glimmer, a gleam; 
The gold of the furze, and the bloom of the heather; 


The ze, and the bird, and the stream, 
That sing, and that sing together. 


The murmur of drowsy bees 
In the purple fox-glove bells; 
A breath of the clover leas, 

A watt from the birchen dells ; 


A flash on the cottage pane 

From the sun in its westward burning; 
A sound of steps in the lane, 

And of voices, home returning. 

The warmth of a downy nest, 

With the cushat’s coo above it; 

Earth at its fuirest, best, 

With its God to bless and to love it. 


conntegsemnmentinetienesiniGiip 


FRAGMENTS. 

Wants SuPPLIED. — A good man shall have what he 
needs, not always what he thinkshe needs. Providefice 
intends the supply of our necessities, but not of our 
desires. He will satisfy our wants, but not our wanton- 
ness. When a thing is not needful, a man cannot 
properly be said to want it; when it is needful, a good 
man shall not be without it. What is not bestowed 
upon us, may not be so beautiful at that time wherein 
we desire it, for everything is beautiful in its season. 
He that did not want God’s kindness to renew him shall 
never want God’s kindness to supply him; his hand 
shall not be wanting to give where his heart has been 
so large in working. — Charnock. 


INTENDED REFORMATION. — How dangerous to defer 
those momentous reformations which the conscience is 
solemnly preaching to the heart! If they are neglected, 
the difficulty and indisposition are increasing every 
month. The mind is recediug, degree after degree, 
from the warm and hopeful zone, till at last it will 
enter the arctic circle, and become fixed in relentless- 
ness and eternal ice. — John Foster. 


A clergyman in a Lawrence church, on a recent 
occasion, discovered, after commencing the service, that 
he had forgotten his notes. As it was too late to send 
for them, he said to his audience by way of apology, 
that this morning he should have to depend upon the 
Lord for what he might say, but that in the afternoon 
he would come better prepared. 


Lavater says ‘‘ that you never know a man until you 
have divided an inheritance with him.” I would also 
say that you never know a man until you have got into 
a scrape with him, and to see whether he is willing to 
take Kis fare share of the blame. 


The Mobile Register proposes the new degree of D. 
D. D.,— Doctor of Divinity Declined. This would 
also stand for Doctor of Divinity Desired, and thus have 
a much wider significance. 


Opportunities are running to waste everywhere, like 
the golden fruit of the overburdened orchard. They 
are not confined to parallels of latitude. In running 
after them, we are perpetually running away from 
them. 

No man is a better merchant than he that lays 
out his time upon God and his money upon the poor. — 
Bishop Taylor. 

Time appeared very short, eternity near, and a great 
name, either in or after life, together with all earthly 
pleasures and profits, but an empty bubble, a deluding 
dream. — Brainerd. 


As it respects general habits, a parent can scarcely 
teach a child a more valuable art than dispatch without 
bustle; nor can any one that values his time cultivate a 
more valuable one for hiniself. 

Some one has said women cannot invent. It is false. 
They can invent ten excuses where a man would be at 
a loss for one. 


Men in a party have liberty only for their motto; in 
reality they are greater slaves than anybody else would 
care to make them. — Saville. 

O, how sweet to work all day for God, and then lie 
down at night beneath His smile. — M’Cheyne. 


Forbearance is a domestic jewel, not to be worn for 
state or show, but for daily and unostentatious orna- 
ment. 

Ag the best writers are the most candid judges of the 
writings of others, so the best livers are the most chari- 
table, in the judgment they form of their neighbors. — 
Seed. , 


Matthew Henry was eminent for his meek and Chris- 
tian spirit under injuries. One of his favorite sayings 
was, ‘* How pleasant it is to have the bird in the bosom 
sing sweetly.” 

Tlie gates of heaven are low-arched; we must enter 
upon our knees. 

Forgiveness: a kiss of the lips, to heal a stab at the 
heart. 

Aim high; but not so high as not to be able to hit 
anything. 

A good example is one of the loudest bells to toll 
people to church. 

It is easier to set a man against all the world than to 
make him fight with himself. 


Adam broke the first, link of the chain, and thereafier 





more sleep that morning. 


all mankind fell from God. 
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For the Children. 


JOHNNY'S OPINION OF GRANDMOTHERS. 


Grandmothers are very nice folks ; 
They beat all the aunts in creation, 

They let a chap do as he likes, 

And don’t worry about education. 


I’m sure I can’t see it at all, 
What a poor fellow ever could do 
For apples, and pennies, and cakes, 
Without a grandmother or two. 





Grandmothers speak softly to “ ma’s ” 
To let a boy have a good time; 
Sometimes they will whisper, ’tis true, 
T’other way, when a boy wants to climb. 


Grandmothers have muffins for tea, 
And pies, a whole row, in the cellar, 
And they’re apt (if they know it in time) 
To make chicken pies for a “ feller.” 


And if he is bad now and then, 

And makes a great racketing noise, 
They only look over their specs 

And say, “‘ Ah, these boys will be boys. 


*“ Life is only so short at the best; 
Let the children be happy to-day,” 
Then they look for a while at the sky, 

And the hills that are far, far away. 


Quite often, as twilight comes on, 
Grandmothers sing bymns, very low, 

To themselves as they rock by the fire, 
About Heaven, and when they shall go. 


And then, a boy stopping to think, 
Will find a hot tear in his eye, 

To know what will come at the last; 
For Grandmothers all have to die. 


I wish they could stay here and pray, 
For a boy needs their prayers ev’ry night; 
Some boys more than others, I <— 
Such as I need a wonderful sight. 
— Little Sower. 
THE HARD SUM. 

Rev. William Taylor, the new Congregationalist min- 
ister in New York, succeeding Dr. Thompson in the 
Tabernacle Church, related the other day in a speech, a 
fact as occurring within the circle of his acquaintance, 
which we have also read in some periodical. A friend 
of his, a clergyman, falling into the company of a very 
bright lad whom he knew, a youth of great activity on 
the farm, and also very intelligent at school, began 
to talk with him about the crops, his cattle, his fine 
calves and lambs. The boy's face glowed with anima- 
tion as he responded, with great propriety, to all the 
questions asked by his mature friend. The min- 
ister then began to question him about his books, 
and here also his answers were equally intelligent. He 
was fond of book-keeping, he said, and enjoyed math- 
ematics. ‘* How far have you cyphered?” the clergy- 
man asked. ‘ Through Profit and Loss.” Can you do 
any sum under this rule?” ‘*O yes,” was the con- 
fident answer. ‘* Will you then please to tell me the 
answer to this question: ‘ What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?’” 
The young lad was silent. He had not noticed that 
sum in Profit and Loss; but it was of all others most 
impertant. He went silently away with a tear upon 
his face. 

This question was much like the well-known query of 
Felix Neri, professor in the college of the Propaganda, 
in. Rome, who asked of an ambitious young student, 
what he proposed to do after leaving college? 
‘Study the law,” was the answer. ‘‘ What next?” 
‘““Why, enter upon its practice, of course.” ‘* What 
next?” ‘* Gather honor and wealth.” ** What next?” 
«Get married, and set up an_ establishment.” 
‘*What next?” ‘Enjoy the results of my labors.” 
‘““What next?” ‘* Why,” responded he, with some 
hesitation, ‘‘die, I suppose.” ‘‘ What next?” The 
young man’s face fell, and he was’ speechléss. 

The question, What next? and that of the solemn 
sum, need not disturb us. To ‘him that prays and 
constantly trusts in Jesus, What next? is answered 
without fear, or without destroying the comfort of the 
present life; the nextis heaven which is better than 
earth, and the life eternal, which is better and sweeter 
than the life that now is. It is wonderful how to early 
childhood the Saviour does often so clearly disclose the 
reality and blessedness of the life beyond, that the 
little ones bid, with even cheerfulness, farewell to their 
earthly friends, in almost the open vision. of the 
immortal companions awaiting their coming on, the 
other shore. 

A friend of ours lost a little grandchild, between 
eight and nine years of age, a few weeks since, She 
was a happy little creature, overflowing with life, and 
enjoying everything. Her whole short earthly existence 
had been embraced within a warm and cheerful re- 
ligious atmosphere, and prayer was a daily duty and 
pleasure, like eating her daily bread. Her last sick- 
ness was exquisitely painful, her disease being inflam- 
matory rheumatism. A few hours before her release she 
quietly said to her mother, who held her in her arms, as 
if it had just been revealed to her, “I shall not be with 








you long, call all the family in. I want to bid them 
good-bye.” Her nervous system had become so sensi- 
tive that she could not endure to have them approach 
near toher. She could not bear their breaths even 
upon her face. But she called them all by name, and 
bade them ‘‘ good-bye!” She desired to have her little 
bureau opened before her, and to have her keepsakes 
and playthings taken out, one by one. These she gave 
to her brother and sister and other relatives. ‘‘ Is that 
all that belongs to me?” she eagerly asked, as she 
wished to distribute herself all her little ‘estate. She 
had taken an aunt’s ring from her finger during her 
sickness, and placed it upon her own, with a child’s 
enjoyment of the shining ornament. Without a word 
she now quietly slipped it from her finger, and placed 
it back upon the hand of her aunt. ‘I shall be with 
you but a moment longer,” she said. ‘‘ Good-bye all,” 
and in an instant she was gone. ‘‘ Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

This lesson, which teaches us how to live and die, 
should be learned first of all, and never forgotten. 
** Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

B. K. P. 





MOTHER DID IT. 

I was walking up one of the busiest streets of Wash- 
ington one day last week, when my attention was drawn 
to a crowd of little boys standing in front of a misera- 
ble old house. The centre of the group was a little 
fellow not more than six years old, who was crying at 
the top of his voice. I walked towards them to find 
out what was the matter, and, as he turned his face, I 
saw on his left cheek an ugly black and blue spot, badly 
swollen, and very near his pretty brown eye, which was 
almost shut. 

‘* What is the matter?” said I, laying my hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ How did this happen, my boy? you havn't 
been fighting, I hope.” He stopped ¢rying a little, but 
gave me no answer. Presently, one of the other boys 
answered for him, ‘‘ No, marm, he aint been fightin’, 
his mother did it; she pushed him agin a rockin’ chair 
‘cause she got mad at him, and it.came near killin’ of 
him. He ain’t »ut just come to.” 

It was his mother then, and not a careless playmate, 
or an unlucky fall, but his own mother, that, in a fit of 
anger, had left that terrible sear. My heart ached for 
the poor child. Perhaps he had disobeyed her ; but was 
this the way to teach him to “‘ obey his parents in all 
things ?” 

I was standing silent, full of these thoughts, when a 
woman came to the door of the house before which we 
stood, and called, ‘*‘ Charley! Charley!” in a harsh, 
coarse voice. I looked anxiously into her face, but I 
saw no motherly light in her cold, blue eyes. Then I 
looked at her boy, and in his face I saw a something 
that disfigured it more than if it had been covered with 
sears. It was turned towards his mother, and such a 
looked of anger, mortification, and of hate almost, I 
hope never to see on a child’s face again. I tried to 
speak to him, to say something which should bring a 
pleasant, childish look into his old, wise face; but what 
could I say? Could I tell him to love and honor that 
mother who had so nearly killed him? Should he be 
taught to respect and imitate her? I could say nothing, 
and I turned to go away. 

His mother was watching me witn a wondering look, 
and when I stooped and kissed his poor scarred little 
face, I fancied a softer light came into her eyes, and I 
hoped her heart would soften too. 

When I reached home that night, I was very tired, but 
when my boys came rushing boisterously to meet me, I 
thought of little Charley, and checked the hasty words 
that rose to my lips. 

Mothers, let us all remember Charley when we grow 
impatient with our little ones, or we may leave a scar, 
not only on their bodies, but upon their childish hearts, 
and a lasting regret will be in our hearts, too late when 
we think that ‘‘ mother did it.” PoLty PeErrson. 





—_—— {oe — 


A Fortune in A Hat. — About the year 1826 (says 
a letter from nag a poor journeyman turner, of the 
name of Muble, badly shod, and with a wallet on his 
back, entéred the vill in which stood the machine 
factory of MM. Weil and Boutron, and applied for work. 
His ragged exterior did not speak much in his favor, 
and M. Weil, to whom he had applied, refused to en- 
gage him. The workman sorrowfully turned on his 
way. All of a sudden he was recalled by the voice of 
the owner of the manufactory. Stop: what sort of a 
hat is that you wear?” ‘* A wooden hat.” ‘‘ Let me look 
‘at it closer, Where did you buy it?” ‘I made it my- 
self, sir.” “* And how did you make it?” ‘On the turn- 
ing-lathe?” ‘But your hat is oval, and the things 
made on’the lathe are round.” ‘ Yes, that is true,” 
answered the workman, ‘‘ but in spite of that I made 
the hat. I displaced the centre, and-then turned it as I 
pleased. I required a hat which would answer the pur- 
of an umbrella, and as I had no money to buy one, 

was obliged to make this for myself.” The poor 





workman had instinctively discovered the method of ec- 
centric turning which was to prove of so much impor- 
tance in modern mechanics. M. Weil perceived with 
the keen-sightedness of a clever manufacturer the im- 
mense importance of the discovery. He retained the 
man with the wooden hat, and found in him not merely 
a skillful workman, but a genius, that only wanted op- 
portunity, and a small degree of culture for its develo 
ment. The workman Muble soon obtained a share 
the profits of the business, and became later on, under 
the name of Moulin, the proprietor of it: He died a 
short time since, possessed of a large fortune. 





Love. — Mrs. Stowe, in her letter to. young women 
on connubial love, says: — 


‘* Many women suppose that they love their husbands, 
when unfortunately they have not the beaming of an 
idea what love is. Let me explain to you, my dear 
young lady. Loving to be admired by a man, loving to 

e caressed by him, loving to be praised by him, -is not 
loving him. All these may be when a woman has no 
wer of love. They may all be simply because she 
oves herself and loves to be flattered, praised, caressed, 
coaxed, as a cat likes to be coaxed and stroked, and fed 
with cream, and have a warm corner. But all this is 
not love. It may exist, to be sure, where there is 
no love. Love, my dear ladies, is self-sacrifice; it is 
life out of self and in another. Its very essence is the 
preferring of the comfort, the ease, the wishes, of an- 
other to one’s own for the love we bear them. Love is 
giving, not receiving. Love is not a sheet of blotting- 
per or a = sucking in everything to itself. 
ve’s motto has been dropped in this mee | as a gem 
of great price by the loveliest, the fairest, the purest, 
the strongest of lovers that ever trod this ol pane 
of whom it is recorded that He said: ‘ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’ No; in love there are ten re- 
ceivers to one giver.” ’ 








FROM ENGLAND.—CURIOUS CUSTOMS, 
BIRMINGHAM, June 21, 1872. 

The differing customs of various nations are as inter- 
esting to the traveler as the varieties of scenery and 
edifices. Nothing has impressed me more than the 
customs of England and France in the burial of the 
dead. Funerals are graded according to the cireum- 
stances of the family, and in France orders are given 
for a twenty franc or a thousand franc burial in the 
same business manner in which trade is carried on. In 
England, the great majority are desirous of being 
buried in consecrated ground, and this is considered 
much mote important than the sanctity of a single 
grave. Some of the churchyards consisting of a few 
rods, or an acre or two of ground, have been used for 
burying the dead more than a thousand years. In this 
time the ground has been dug over hundreds of times, 
and the ashes of different generations literally mingles. 
In a churchyard not many steps from where I write, 
there is a registered list of burials amounting to 
twenty-seven thousand, and not more than two acres 
of ground in the enclosure. Waving plumes upon the 
hearse, ‘black palls upon jet-black horses, and long silk 
bands wound round the hats of the bearers and drivers, 
together with broad, silk scarfs across the shoulder, 
and tying at the waist. give a funeral procession a pecu- 
liar appearance to an American. The family graves 
instead of being distinct in a private plot of ground, 
are usually fifteen or eighteen feet deep, and coffin is 
placed above coffin. At the burial of a young lady 
near my residence, the bearers were young ladies with 
white hoods and broad caps hanging to the waist, and 
the grave was opened fo the depth of fifteen feet in the 
form of a- well. The earth was then excavated for the 
foot of the coffin to enter, and the body was lowered 
into the opening, endwise, and slid into the elongated 
grave at the bottom. After the lapse of time, and the 
decay of the headstones, which is often very rapid, the 
ground is dug over again, and thus a small spot answers 
for the burial-place of many generations. In Pére 
La Chaise, the famous cemetery of Paris, the wealthy 
families secure a perpetual grant, and erect a small 
stone-house resembling a sentry box, over the twenty 
square feet, and through an opening in the floor, the 
body is lowered into the vault with others of the fam- 
ily. The people in more moderate circumstances pur- 
chase graves for five years only, and hosts of these 
have elaborate stones, and are well cared for during 
this limited period, after which the stones are removed 
and thrown into one promiscuous heap, and the grave 
is resold for another five years, or a French “ forever.” 
Those who are unable to purchase a grave for five 
years are deposited in the ‘‘ fosse commune,” which 
consists of a long trench stretching across the grounds. 
Here side by side the coffins of the aged and young, 
strangers and friends, men, wemen, and children are 
placed and buried in a common grave, not to await the 
morning of resurrection, but to be dug up again when- 
ever it may be necessary to use the space. Usually the 
** fosse” is opened every three or four years. When 
recently visiting this cemetery I saw workmen engaged 
in reopening, and coffins were broken up and used as 
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barriers to keep the earth in its place as it was thrown 
out, while bones lay scattered about us of no more in- 
terest than sticks or stones. To an American accus- 
tomed to visit our cemeteries, so carefully kept and so 
sacredly undisturbed, these burial scenes: are terribly, 
disquieting. We are accustomed to think that our) 
graves, and the graves of our kindred are to be un- 
molested forever. But we are told that when our 
country is densely populated, and families have disap- 
peared, we shall become gradually atcustomed to the 
usages of older nations. In my estimation, the ceme- 
teries and the burial customs of these old countries are 
far less appropriate than those of New England. 

The wedding customs of England are also very dif- 
ferent from ours. Parties are never married in the even- 
ing, or at their own homes, as in America; but all such 
ceremonies must take place before twelve o'clock at 
noon, and only in a church or licensed chapel. Usually 
about ten o’clock in the morning the wedding group are 
seen on their way to the church. White horses, yellow 
carriages and riders upon the backs of the horses, dressed 
in searlet, yellow or blue, present the appearance of a 
gay circus or show. * After the ceremony, it is custom- 
ary to breakfast at the house of the bride, after which 
amid a shower of old slippers (the meaning of which 
no one can tell), the happy pair depart for a honey- 
moon excursion. The bride and bridegroom proceed to 
the church by different carriages, and there the bride is 
formally given away by some relative or friend. Fol- 
lowing the wedding is the establishment of a home, so 
sacred to all the better portion of the English people. 
It is their ambition and pride to have an establishment 
of their own, and the American boarding-house is never 
known, nor is it often the case that more than one fam- 
ily reside under the same roof. The better class of 
houses are separate from each other, surrounded by 
gardens, and generally inclosed with high brick or 
stone walls. The inmates are shut in, and the outsiders 
are shut out, giving a less attractive appearance to the 
passer by than in American towns, where iron palings 
and open gardens give the luxurv of viewing the premi- 
ses. Tarrying for a little time in one of these homes, the 
visitor will find that they are less elaborately furnished 
than those of the same class in America; but every- 
thing seems arranged for comfort. The largest and 
best drawing or sitting-room, is invariably at the back 
of the house, overlooking a lawn or flower-garden, 
and is as retired and quiet as if far removed from the 
town. The breakfast is plain and simple, the dinner is 
elaborate, and of unexceptional meats; the tea is at 
about five o’clock, consisting of a cup of the ‘* bever- 
age that cheers,” and a little bread and butter, and a 
plain kind of cake, seldom with knives or forks. At 
eight or nine in the evening comes the supper, which is 
a second dinner, here considered essential to carry one 
through the night, but in America regarded as the pro- 
lifie source of unrest and troubled dreams. Whatever 
else a thorough Englishman does, he will have a plen- 
tiful supply of hearty food, and sufficient time to eat it ; 
but the varieties of pastry and sweet meats found in the 
United States are seldom seen here. Wines or malt 
liquors are almost invariably introduced at dinner, and 
they seem hardly to understand how any one can get 
safely on without their use. The great majority of min- 
isters and church members of all denominations furnish 
these for their guests, and use them themselves ; and it is 
usual for a minister to be offered a glass of wine in the 
vestry after coming from the pulpit. Many of these cus- 
toms are very different from those prevailing in New 
England, and I for‘=ne, shall be slow to accept them as 
better than our own. J. B. G. 





DeatH OF Dr. HooLte.—The last London Watch- 
man, in recording the death of this well-known and 
venerated minister, says : — 


‘**It is our mournful duty to record the death of the 
Rev. Elijah Hoole, D. D., Senior General Secretary of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, who died 
at his residehce, 8 Middleton-Square, Pentonville, on 
Monday last, June 17, in the 75th year of his age. In 
— life he was truly converted to God, joined the 
Methodist Society, and began as a local preacher to call 
sinners to repentance. In 1819 he offered himself for 
the service of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Soci- 
a liga a preference for the East as the field of his 
abor 


‘** Dr. Hoole’s missionary career, though brief, was sin- 
fularly successful. He soon acquired a mastery of the 

amil language, encouraged a native ministry, insti- 
tuted schemes for the education of women, and left the 
savor of his name in Bangalore, Nagapatam, Seringa- 
patam, but especially in Madras, where he resided for 
five years. In 1829 he returned to England. For four 
years he discharged with great zeal and efficiency the 
duties of Secretary of the Mission Schools in Ireland, 
and in the spread of Methodism in that country he took 
a warm and growing interest. 

‘In 1834, Dr. Hoole was appointed Assistant Secre 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, having 


For thirty-eight years he held that office with honor to 
himself and advantage to the Society. 

‘*Some years ago a Professorship in Haylesbury Col- 
lege, with very considerable emoluments, was offered 
him, but he declined it, believing he could serve Christ 
better in another sphere. He was a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and took a deep interest in all its 
transactions. But his great joy was to help forward 
hristian Missions. One of his last expressions to a 
colleague was, ‘ Thank God, we have got a footing in 
Rome!’ His end was eminently tranquil. Almost 
without a struggle he put off the tabernacle, and fell 
asleep in Jesus.” 


——_——_ —_-o 
Queen Victoria is at her residence in Scotland. 


Flotow, the composer, has left Paris, for the retire- 
ment of country life. 


A square, near Carlyle’s residence, in Chelsea, Eng- 
land, has been’ named Carlyle Square. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson arrived in New York, in 
the steamer Wisconsin, from England, last week. 


Dr. Mary Walker has another grief. The commis- 
sioner of patents won't let her place her old military 
clothes in the Patent Museum at Washington alongside 
of the garments of ey and Lincoln. .She had 
labeled them, ‘‘ worn by Mrs. Dr. Mary Walker during 
the war,” but the unsoundness of the commissioner on 
the woman question has lost this valuable historical relic 
to posterity. 
Professor Seely, of Amherst College, will start on his 
trip around the world, on the 12th inst., the day after 
commencement. He will be joined in California by S. 
R. Bonnell, of Worcester, and of the present senior 
class, who will go in company with him to Japan and 
India as special correspondent of the New York Times 
and Herald, Philadelphia Inquirer, Washington Chroni- 
cle, and Boston Globe. 
Our Book Table. 
LITERARY. 

Tue LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, from his Birth to his 
Inauguration as President, by Ward H. Lamon, with Illustra- 
tions. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. No more entertaining 
memoir has been written for years. Of the thousands that 
read it, there will be no hesitation on the part of any to declare 
its strange interest; and yet nearly every one will be sorry it 
was ever written. It presents the side of tae great, simple- 
hearted, strong and weak man, which turned toward his near- 
est friend. ‘* No man is a heroin the presence of his valet.” 
The highest authority has said, ‘‘ No prophet is accepted in his 
own country.” There has hardly another marked life been 
published, except, perhaps, Boswell’s “ Johnson,” with its 
worst and weakest side turned out. We cover the less honor- 
able portion of our forms with a garment. Every man that 
reads a biography knows that its subject was human, and that 
many human weaknesses are permitted to be forgotten, and 
are left out of the record. We usually read of men as they 
wish to appear, and strive to bear themselves before their fel- 
lows. Mr. Lincoln was open-hearted and artless. His con- 
stant companion saw him as men usually are only known to 
themselves. Judgment upon such premises is as dangerous 
and uncertain as one based solely upon a man’s outward 
walk. Mr. Ward has presented as exaggerated a picture of 
Mr. Lincoln’s vices as some other writers have of his virtues; 
and the latter are nearest right, for virtue ultimately triumphed 
in him. But the book is irresistible. It will hold the reader 
through its long and numerous pages to the end. With all its 
depreciatory details, the great President will still hold his 
high and warm place in the affections of a grateful nation. 

THE AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA AND REGISTER 
OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1871. Vol. XI. New 
York: D.Appleton & Co. Boston: H. Vincent Butler & Co., 105 
Washington Street. This is by far the fullest and most satis- 
factory journal of such annual events as deserve preservation, 
and will become matters of future reference. The year has 
not been marked by any one startling national occurrence 
save the Communistic Revolution in Paris, with its singular 
horrors. The incidents connected with this uprising of the 
French Internationals, and a full exposition of the character 
and plans of this combination of laboring men against capital, 
social orders, and religion, are given in this volume. A care- 
fully condensed and valuable summary of the results of the 
last census is to be found within its pages. The various dis- 
coveries in practical science, the progress of experimental 
philosophy, the general incidents of the year throughout the 
civilized world, the principal acts of Congress, and sketches of 
noted persons who have deceased, as well as some who are 
living, are presented in this volume. Fine engravings of 
Charles Francis Adams, Secretary Seward, and President 
Thiers, illustrate the book, and very full indices render its con- 
tents readily available. 








RELIGIOUS. 

Tue HistorY OF CHRISTIANITY, by John 8, C. Abbott. 
Published by B. B. Russell, 55 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Most 
admirably has that renowned historian, J. S.C. Abbott, accom- 
plished the difficult task — a task which but few writers would 
dare to undertake — of compressing eighteen centuries of the 
world’s most wonderful history into one octavo volume of five 
hundred closely printed pages. This book is builded like 
Jerusalem of old, ‘ compact together.” Through the pleasant 
pathways of its pages “ tribes” of readers will walk and talk 
with lingering delight. The stern facts of truth’s great strug- 
gle are here portrayed in mellifluent prose, as bewitching as a 
novel, and hardly less interesting to read than the more 
measured rhythm of the Rydal poet’s epic. A few of the 
first chapters embrace a succinct and comprehensive record of 
our Lord’s life and teachings, in many respects equal, in some 
superior, to those more pretentious volumes, of which we have 





for his colleagues Jabez Bunting and John 5 


Mixing secular and religious, sacred and profane together, 
surveying the whole compass of the initiation and progress of 
Christianity from its inception in Bethlehem to its present 
proud, commanding eminence in all civilizations, and written, 
withal,in that graceful, popular, and yet thoroughly correct 
style so well suited to the mass of readers, and for which Mr. 
Abbott is so justly celebrated, this history meets an evident 
want of the times, and becomes an invaluable addition to our 
current Christian literature. The two chapters on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Massacre, and on Mohammed, are worth the price 
of the book. Russell hasit. Buy and read. Ww. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE UNDERGROUND RaiLRoAD. A Record of Facts, Au- 
thentic Narratives, Letters ete., Narrating the Hardships, Hair- 
breadth escapes and Death-struggles of the Slaves in their Efforts 
for Freedom, as related by themselves, and others, or witnessed 
by the author, etc., etc., by Wm. Still. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. Geo. M. Smith, Boston agent. We gave out in 
transcribing the title-page, “ such as presents a tabular view of 
the volume’s contents.” It is a big book in manner, matter, 
and spirit ; the biggest book America has yet written. It is 
our ‘ Book of Martyrs,” and Wm. Still is our Fox the 
Chronicler. It is the “thousand witnesses” of Theodore 
Weld, enlarged and intensified. It is more than Uncle Tom, 
Wilson’s “‘ History of the Anti-slavery War,” or the hundred 
histories of the war itself. Its eight handred pages are 
crowded with heroism. Mr. Still did not keep still with his 
tongue for nothing, in these twenty years of fugitive slave 
labor. He was at the first chief depot, and attended to the 
running of the trains with great carefulness and despatch. He 
kept a record,and now he opens his lips. As one reads, he 
wonders how God bore with this crime as long as He did. The 
whole story is not here. The history of only one of the trunk 
lines of the U. G. R. R. is given, that via Philadelphia — rightly 
named, in this particular, for brotherly love of this sort did 
continue in that town, from the times of Isaac Hopper to 
those of William Still. Other routes were much traveled, and 
not here noted. Another volume should be collected of the 
business done on other lines. 
He gives letters and documents, which make his narratives 
interesting and authentic. Some of them are very thrilling: 
that, for instance, of Henry Box Brown, sent by express from 
Richmond to Philadelphia, in a common package box, three 
feet by two and a half, doubled up, on his head, his only fare a 
biscuit or two and a bladder of water, his only breathing ap- 
paratus a gimlet. The box was expressed by Adams & 
Co. When it got to a safe place, the Committee hardly dared to 
open it. Rapping on it, they asked “ All right? ”, “ All right,” 
came back the answer. The hoops were knocked off quick, 
and “the marvelous resurrection of Brown ensued. Rising 
up in his box, he reached out his hand, saying, ‘How 
do ye do, gentlemen?’ The little assemblage (four men) hardly 
knew what to think or do at the moment. He was about as 
wet asif he had come out of the Delaware. Very soon he 
remarked that, before leaving Richmond he had selected for 
his arrival-hymn (if he lived) the Psalm beginning with these 
words: ‘1 waited patiently for the Lord, and He heard my 
prayer.’ And most touchingly did he sing the psalm, much 
to his own relief, as well as to the delight of his small audi- 
ence.” Was ever a more appropriate psalm more appropri- 
ately sung? The whole has a depth of feeling few can know, 
both in respect to his mode of escape, and the doom from 
which he escaped. “He inclined unto me, and heard my cry. 
He brought me up, also, out of a horrible pit and out of the 
miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock, and established my 
goings. He hath put a new song into my mouth, even praise 
unto our God. Many shall see it, and fear, and shall trust in 
the Lord.” Many did see it, feared, and trusted in the Lord. 
The book is well illustrated with portraits of the railroad 
manggers, and with scenes taken from life, and is far the most 
entertaining and instructive story ever issued from the Amer- 
ican press. Everybody should buy, read, and transmit to his 
children these annals of our heroic age, the proofs not only of 
the equality, but the superiority of the enslaved race to their 
enslavers. Noone can read, and not feel that as the Jews 
were the superior of the Egyptians and Babylonians, as the 
English and Goths were greater than the Romans that held 
them captives,so those who could project and execute such 
deeds of daring, men and women by the thousands and thou- 
sands, will yet prove themselves the equals, if not masters of 
the race that bound them down. The last shall be first. 4. 

HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELERS IN EUROPE AND 
THE EAST, is acompact and voluminous work, crammed with 
the facts that travelers can cram with for a glimpse at these 
historic climes, followed by a declaration on their part that 
they know all about England and Egypt, and all between. As 
a hand-book, it is well; as an exhaustive treatise, far other- 
wise. Every traveler may buy it, and then Murray; and, if he 
really would conquer Europe and the East, after that make 
special studies of special countries. Fora run, this is excel- 
lent. H. 

ANCESTRAL TABLETS. People who feel enough interest in 
their family to “get up a tree,” generally find it a difficult 
labor. Mr. William Parsons Lunt, of Boston, has just issued a 
blank book of sixteen pages, containing diagrams for pedigrees 
so arranged that eight generations of the ancestors of any per- 
son may be recorded in a simple and connected form. This in- 
genious and valuable work has been gotten up by Wm. H Whit- 
more, A. M., member of the New England Historic-Genealog- 
ical Society, and will just meet the wants of all who desire to 
make a clear and complete record of their ancestral lines. We 
doubt not there are hundreds who, if they knew of the exist- 
ence of such a-device as this, would eagerly apply for it. 

The Aldine for July is patriotic in part, its first engraving 
being a boy’s pyrotechnics, and is well seared at his own fusee. 
The Shipwreck is powerfully drawn; so are December and May, 
Waiting at the Style, a sweet landscape, and other such. No 
equal or approachable journal of artis published in America. 
It is not caricatures, but art. Subscribe for it, ye well-to-do 
ladies and gentlemen. Five dollars only per annum. James 
Sutton & Co., New York, B.H. Smith, 23 Court Street, Bos- 





so many, known as “ Lives of Christ.” 


ton. H. 
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Use of the editor, not for publication. 
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Will each subscriber be kind canoe to look at the Agures 
on his paper, and if ithas not been paid to Jan, 1, 1873, 
he will confer a favor by forwarding the amount due. If 
some should receive bills, they will please consider ut a gen- 
tle reminder of their indebtedness. 

Any person wishing the direction of his paper changed 
should give the name of the place where it has been sent, 
as well as the name of the place where he wishes it to be 
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When any person wishes his paper discontinued he must 
pay all arrearages, or the paper may continue to be sent un- 
til payment is made, for the subseriber is legally holden for 
the whole amount, whether tt is taken from the office or not. 








WHICH COLLEGE? 
Scores of young men in New England, and in the 
adjoining States, have just finished their preparatory 


course at academies or private schools, and are now 
turning their eyes towards college. ‘* Where shall I 
enter?” is the question. We ask the question, to an- 
swer it for some in the HERALD, beeause we have been 


quite earnestly approached with it in one instance, and 
others may be in the same condition. 

Many not very important considerations influence a 
young student in determining such a question. The 
choice of the young men who have studied in the same 
preparatory class with him, the suggestion of the teach- 
er who affectionately remembers his alma mater, the 
ease of access from home, or the proverbial leniency of 
the examination for admission into any given institu- 
tion, may have some weight in leading his mind to 
a final choice. But there are others more important 
in their influenee over the thoughtful student, who has 
a definite plan before him, and proposes to secure 
a really liberal education, and to make it a ineans to 
attain higher opportunities in his future life. The rep- 
utation in the community of the institution, the ability 
of the Faculty, the facilities offered in the various de- 
partments of learning, and the incident expenses to the 
student; these are some of the most serious consider- 
ations that affect the decision of the question in the 
mind of a young man who thinks for himself, and looks 
forward far enough to conceive of the relation of his 
college course to his after life. 

There are two great, venerable, and well-appointed 
universities in New England. ‘Their diplomas are an 
honor to any man, their opportunities for under and 
post-graduates are unquestionably of a superior charac- 
ter. We refer, of course, to Harvard and Yale. The 
standard of scholarship of graduates in these colleges, 
however, is not higher than in several other well-known 
New England institutions, if, indeed, as bigh. If ma- 
ture young men set themselves earnestly to improve 
their opportunities, they have certainly the means at 
hand in these universities ; but the average student needs 
some pressure from without, and, above all, the power- 
ful stimulus of a strong mind constantly touching bis 
own. Who can estimate the personal influence of 
President Hopkins, of Williams College, upon the 
members of his classes? Herein is seen the power of a 
well-appointed, small college over the larger, in the 
academié training of young men. In the larger insti- 
tutions the work is chiefly done by tutors ; in the smaller, 
by the accomplished professors themselves. The Fac- 
ulties in the latter come nearer to their pupils, they 
secure a more fraternal and social relation with them, 
and exercise a correspondingly greater influence over the 
forming minds and affections of the students. This has 
been eminently true in Wesleyan University. There 
never has been a distance between the students -and the 
professors, neither has, this familiarity, in any wise oc- 
casioned a lack of gentlemanly respect. Dr. Fisk and 
Dr. Olin, and their worthy successors, have left pro- 
found impressions upon the minds of the students, and 





all the professors with their families are gratefully 
remembered. While in the more crowded institutions, 


cents | With their large classes, a student recites vocally but a 


few times in aterm; daily, in our more limited colleges, 
he is submitted to a personal drill, offering the best test 
of his acquisitions and of his actual merit as a scholar. 

We speak well, for abundant cause, of Wesleyan 
University. We heartily invite young New England 
of our own denomination, and of others (for although 
under Methodist supervision, there is no offensive sec- 
(arian atmosphere within its halls), to the goodly 
fellowship of its graduates. There is no institution 
whose alumni have shown a better average of success 
in attaining position and influence after their grad- 
uation, and no body of college men are bound together 
by more fraternal ties. Alout fifty of them were mem- 
bers of the late General Conference; and while they 
did not form among themselves a selfish “ ring,” they 
did enjoy together much hearty fellowship. There 
were presidents of colleges, representatives to Con- 
gress, leading ministers, lawyers and merchants in the 
company, and no one blushed to remember his intel- 
lectual mother, or failed to recur with pleasure to his 
college reminiscences. 

For beauty of situation, for opportunity for manly 
sports on land or water, for fine suites of buildings, for 
means of academic or scientific study, and for economy 
of expenses in board or otherwise, no other college 
in New England offers superior inducements. We say 
then to our young friends, standing on the threshold of 
the preparatory school, ready to step forth, go’ to 


Middletown, and see if one half of its inviting aims have 


been presented in this short editorial. 





THE TESTIMONY OF EXPERIENCE. 

M. Taine, the French critic, while in England, was 
particularly impressed with the street preachers. He is 
a Catholic by baptism and education, but with more 
libera} religious opinions than are usually found in 
that iron-bound Church. His convictions on this vital 
subject are evidently of no very profound character. 
The Roman Catholic press severely criticize his ** Notes 
on England,” on account of his generous appreciation of 
the English liturgy. He listened, in several English 
cities, to the discourses of unlearned, but earnest and 
devout men, and expressed his appreciation of their 
sincerity, and of the marked effect upon the audiences 
attending upon them. What particularly struck him, 
was the constant allusion made by these fervent men to 
their own personal experience. In his characteristic habit 
of generalizing, he at once thinks he discovers in this 
fact a marked national trait. He refers to a service he 
attended in Paris, conducted by a well-known preacher 
of the United Brethren, in which, after the minister had 
completed the opening devotional exercises, and an- 
nounced and developed his theme — experimental re- 
ligion — he called upon one of his flock who accom- 
panied him, to confirm the truth of seripture by his own 
personal experience." With great simplicity and sin- 
cerity the himble’man related the work of grace upon 
his heart. ‘‘I have been a vile sinner,” he said, ‘ but 
the grace of God has touched me.” Taine then goes on 
to say, ‘* This is a truly English method of procedure ; 
it consists in producing the document, the tangible 
proof, the living specimens, after the fashion of a 
zodlogist, to uphold a spiritual doctrine.” 

We are the legitimate children of our fathers. We 
equally enjoy the Baconian, experimental philosophy. 
The secret of the peculiar interest and power of Method- 
ist prayer and speaking meetings, fs the constant ap- 
peal to personal experience. Whenever such a service 
degenerates into simple religious talking, or even into 
repeated exhortations, it loses its wonderful effectiveness 
and convicting power. Itis this positive appeal to a 
present experience that most surely touches a sinner’s 
heart. * 

The former class of Methodist ministers were es- 
pecially given to this style of address. With the 
modesty of true piety, their discources were constantly 
illustrated with facts from their own personal experi- 
ence. The old story of conviction, penitence, the 
struggle of doubt, the act of faith, and the peace of 
believing, was told with unfailing unction and interest. 
However ordinary the line of discourse, this living and 
actual experience never failed to arrest attention. We 
once heard Dr. Butler remark, that. when he failed 
to impress the metaphysical Brabmins of India with an 
argument, or to hush their objections, he turned simply 
to his present experience and declared the effect of the 
Gospel upon his heart in securing peace with God, a 
quiet conscience, and a knowledge of sins forgiven. 
To his question whether their religious views accom- 
plished this end, for them, they were silent and passed 
away speechless from his presence. The young man 
born blind, could not prove that Jesus was the Messiah, 
aguinst the accusations of the gainsaying Jewish rulers, 





but he could say, ‘‘ Whereas I was once blind, now I 
see,” and there he stood with his eyes open! 

This is the unanswerable argument. Let us not be 
ashamed of it; it is our power. It is the glory of the 
love-feast and the social circle, and it may be made the 
crowning argument of the pulpit, Let us not be afraid 
to ‘‘ produce the document,” to relate the fact, and 
declare to the glory of the Redeemer, the work of 


‘grace which His Spirit has accomplished ‘in our hearts 


and lives. 


THE VINEYARD. 


We do not propose now to write of the great vine- 
yard of the Master into which he sends all his laborers 





for daily service, but of a limited portion of it, where 


there will be, indeed, during the season, abundant calls 
and opportunities for’rendering this service. We have 
made a flying visit to that marvelous city by the sea 
which is gathered on the shores of the island, bearing 
the name of a noted worker and busy lady in our Sa- 
viour’s day, and one whom Jesus loved. The tide is 
begining to flow in this direction. This unprecedented 
weather for June and the first of July, is driving the 
perspiring population of our cities towards the sea- 
shore. The Monohansett no longer takes lonely trips 
down Buzzard’s Bay, but her pleasant decks are 
crowded. The Association and Oak Bluff's docks are 
now lively scenes when the steamer reaches them with 
its new contributions to the growing population. The 
streets of the long silent town are rapidly awaken- 
ing. Thousands are already ‘at home” in their cot- 
tages, or enjoying the improved accommodations of the 
hotels, Every day new shutters come down from the 
closed windows, and smiling faces greet the passers-by 
from the cottage doors. Trinity Park looks quite like 
itself again, and Clinton Avenue is full of life. The 
Sabbath congregation in the Oak Bluff chapel, which 
has been placed for the present in the hands of pastor 
Livesey to supply the pulpit, and for the accommoda- 
tion of his flock, was quite large on last Sabbath, al- 
though the heat of the day was fairly wilting. When 
the population grows a little more, this chapel will not 
be adequate for the wants of the church-goers. The 
camp-meeting Association requires a convenient chapel 
on its grounds. The permanent church which will 
grow here yearly needs it. For services before the im- 
mense proportions of the great tent are required, such 
an edifice is demanded. We trust its construction will 
be an eventnot long delayed. Everything looks cheerful 
around the grounds. The seats and preacher’s stand of the 
tabernacle have been newly painted, presenting an invit- 
ing appearance, and the cottages within the circle have 
been largely increased, and many of them greatly im- 
proved in appearance. Outside, the changes are marked. 
Numerous houses, some of them very elaborate in con- 
struction, have arisen within the groves and upon the 
bluffs, especially on the grounds of the Highland Asso- 
ciation. The most conspicuous for situation and archi- 
tectural beauty, is the one built during the year by the 
lamented Isaac Rich. It stands embowered ina grove, 
but opening upon one of the finest views of the Sound. 

The Highland Association has greatly enlarged and 
improved its hotel, so that it has now seventy-two fine 
rooms, and an admirable dining-room. Situated upon 
the brink of the bluff, away from the noise and dust of 
the crowded portions of the town, with the best possible 
conveniences, close at hand, for bathing, with a land- 
lord — Mr. Field, who ** knows how to keep a hotel,” and 
a clerk — Major Burns, polite, and indefatigable in his at- 
tentions to his visitors, anticipatiffg their wants, the 
Highland House is one of the most attractive sea-side 
boarding-houses for families or individuals in the coun- 
try. A number of the cottage families from the High- 
lands take their meals at the house, arrangements be- 
ing made to give them tables by themselyes. Profs. 
Sprague and Ellinwood, of Brooklyn, N. Y., with 
others, avail themselves of these opportunities. An 
immense hotel has been erected by the Oak Bluff’s cor- 
poration at the head of their wharf, so that there will 
be no lack of accommodation for transient or permanent 
visitors. 

There are abundant evidences that a large company 
will congregate here during the season. With the 
opening of spring, a crowd of persons visited the island 
to purchase tracts of land or separate lots. The whole 
adjoining country has been surveyed and mapped out for 
small dwelling-lots. Provision is made for a considera- 
ble portion of the population of the United States to 
spend the summer in bird-houses, on lots of a few square 
feet on the island. It is a satisfaction, on sanitary 
grounds, to know that all these enterprises are started, 
as they will be likely to séparate the summer popula- 
tion into distinct villages, and that not a tithe of the 
lots will be sold, at least im the present generation. 
But enough are now occupied, and soon will be to secure 
a large body of people. The voice of the turtle in the 
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land was the herald, in Syria of the coming summer, 
and the click of the jn croquet is the sure|proph- 
ecy of the coming crowds which will soon fill the groves 
with their cheese epic. r 

Thus far the religious element predominates. The 
early devout yisitors have drawn to their fellowship 
persons of common sympathies, The charm oe 
Vineyard is thé absence of the usual accompa 
ments of watering places — the simplicity of dress, the 
quiet, plain little cottage homes, and the delightful re- 
ligious services that anticipate and prepare the way for 
the great grove meeting. Long may this condition of 
things continue. The establishment of a permanent 
Church with a pastor will have a very favorable effect 
in this direction ; and this ‘fact renders the early build- 
ing of a chapel a vital measure. The Oak Bluff chapel 
could not be used in the winter, even if the courtesy of 
the proprietors offered its use to the Church, and it would 
be required for other services during the period when 
an edifice is most needed on the grounds. For social 
services during the summer, and for the uses of the 
growing population remaining throughout the year, 
this church edifice is of vital moment. We doubt not 
if the Camp-meeting and Highland Associations move 
in the matter, they will be generously sustained by the 
summer visitors. 

In spite of all the outward attractions of the place, 
there are good omens of a great spiritual meeting in 
August. The people of God are looking forward 
with eager anticipation of the hour of its gathering. 
Several of our Bishops and a number of our leading 
ministers, are making arrangements ,to spend several 
weeks during the season on the grounds. It is a 
good place to secure the best of recreation — refreshment 
both to body and soul. 





WONDERFUL COMPENSATIONS, 


‘The law of compensation is apparent to eyen the cas- 
ual observer of nature. When studied closely it is an 
occasion of wonder, and impresses deeply the devout 
mind with God’s wisdom and goodness, 

Illustrations of this law are found both in the 
smallest details, and the grandest sweep of his works. 
When the atmosphere we breathe tends to a loss of its 
vitalizing power, in rushes currents laden with the 
needed corrective. When the fountains and rivers are in 
danger of exhaustion, the clouds are commissioned 
with the supply. Where planets and suns start off with 
inconceivable velocity from their centres, as if bound 
on a lawless career through uflimited space, a silent 
but sublimely efficient force arrests their flight, and 
wheels them into their appointed orbits. 

This law is impressively shown in what immediately 
concerns our animal life. Tlustrations may be found 
in almost any direction. Take that which is afforded 
by the provision nature makes for our resistance to ex- 
ternal cold. Given the delicate, sensitive organization 
of the human system, and the cold of our winters, and 
we should, were we without the facts of experience, de- 
clare that with the thermoneter below zero, such an or- 
ganization would be destroyed.. Yet explorers into the 
arctic regions endure for months a mean cold of 35 deg. 
below zero, with an occasional touch from the Ice 
King, with fingers charged with 70 deg. minus. What 
under such circumstances prevents man’s body from be- 
coming a frozen lump, as inanimate as the pillar of salt 
of Lot’s wife? The preventive is at hand. It consists 
of a wonderful internal fire. No fire of anthracite ever 
equaled it, or was better adapted to its purpose. The 
air, condensed by cold supplies the lungs at every 
breath with a greater quantity of oxygen, which is to 
the internal process. of combustion what the storm of 
wind is to the burning forest, The fire within burns the 
brighter for the cold without. A copious supply of fuel 
is at hand, not in the form of wheaten bread of our 
tables, nor fruit of any kind, none of which would an- 
swer the purpose, but in the greasy flesh of the whale, 
walrus, and seal. Even the clear fat is eaten raw, and 
with a relish, being found a wonderful heat exciter. 
Dr. Kane says that he and his party ate it as a real 
dainty, so keen did the demands of the internal fire 
make their appetites! It raised the animal heat to a 
point which enabled his men to resist a cold which kept 
the mercury solid. Under the glow which it imparted, 
they were prodigies of endurance and activity. 

There are ever in the outward world symbols of our 


spiritual life. Nature is constantly speaking to us of 


grace. The law of compensation is as clearly estab- 
lished, and as generously maintained in our spiritual, 
as in our physical life. 

With us, as with the planets, there is a force driving 
us off from our appointed centre; yet we have often 
felt, and may ever feel a hand upon us which’ would 
bring us back to the orbit in which alone we may sing 
and shine. There are a thousand influences in subtle 


haye only to; throw open the windows of our hearts to 
the vitalizing breath of the Holy Spirit; and though 
the miasma of death be upon us, the vigor of life in- 
stantly sucgeeds. 
The cold which assaults our hearts, is greater than an 
arctic cold, which freezes mercury. It is well able, 
and oftem does, when not properly resisted, turn them 
to utter insensibility. A cold world, a cold church, and 
a cold generated much nearer to us than either, when 
combined, tend to create a fearful spiritual condition. 
But the compensation is found in the vitalizing, heat- 
producing spirit. How wonderfully He can dispel the 
cold from our hearts ! What a fire he can kindle within 
us! 
“ O that it now from heaven might fall, 
’ And all our sins consume ; 
Come, Holy Ghost, for thee we call; _ 
Spirit of burning, come.” 
As in many cases in the natural world, these compen- 
sations are simply provided, not foreed upon us. He 
must lay hold of the hand which ¢an stay our destruc- 
tive flight from the centre of life. We must call down 
by believing prayer, the rain which refreshes. We 
must ask that God may give the Spirit, to melt with 
beams divine our frozen hearts. Z. A. M. 





The National Camp-meeting Association deserves the 
grateful recognition of all the friends of the Christian 
Sabbath, for the bold and consistent course they have 
taken with reference to the observance of this sacred 
and beneficent instivution. It cannot be denied that at 
some of our camp-meetings which have been held over 
the Sabbath, there has been noticed a tendency, at least, 
to depart from the strict and Bible required observance 
of this holy day. A pressure of circumstances which 
have appeared to be almost, if not quite uncontrollable, 
has seemed te furnish a ground of excuse, without af- 
fording the slightest justification. 

The action of the National Association has been uni- 
form and consistent in regard to this important matter, 
and the toning up of the religious sentiment of the peo- 
ple on this subject is not by any means the least of the 
good works they haye accomplished from one end of 
the land to the other. 

Their faith and courage were recently tested at the 
camp-meeting held in June, at Oaks Corners, N. Y. In 
the arrangements of the local committee, having the 
meeting in charge, permission had been given to vari- 
ous parties supplying refreshments to sell articles, to- 
bacco, ete., ete., such as did not seem to be in harmony 
with the spirit and purpose of the meeting. A pledge 
was given to the officers of the Association that the sale 
of these things should be discontinued, and with this 
understanding the meeting was commenced. But when 
the Sabbath came on it was found that the traffic was not 
abolished, but in full blast, the persons selling, claiming 
that their license gave them permission to sell all 
through the meeting, every day alike. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Association came together, and after 
deliberation they decided to close the meeting instanter, 
without another service, saying among other things in 
a paper which they drew up, — 

‘*We also desire to say to the public, that we will 
not consent to receive one dollar of our expenses from 
a treasury in part supplied from such an iniquitous 
source. Some of our number have no salary, or other 
means of support; and yet'we prefer to yield al! claim, 
either for them or ourselves. We cannot consent to 
participate in, or in any way countenance, such wick- 
edness. We hereby wash our hands of the whole iniq- 
uity. 

Such action did not fail of its effect. The objection- 
able traffic was immediately and permanently abolished, 
and on the earnest solicitation of the local committee, 
| the meetings were resumed. In the afternoon God was 
wonderfully present, according to his promise, honoring 
them who honor Him, and a mighty work of grace was 
accomplished in the hearts of the assembled multitudes. 
God bless the National Association, and extend its in- 
fluence and power for the promotion of genuine holiness, 
which has an equal regard for all the requirements of 
the Decalogue. M. 





The truly venerable Dr. Anderson, late foreign secre- 
tary of the American Board, is devoting his years of retire- 
ment to the performance of a most important service 
for this pioneer foreign missionary society in the Unit- 
ed States, and for the Christian world. He is engaged 
in writing the history of the missions which have been 
established by the Board during the- half-century of its 
existence.* The first volume is devoted to the mis- 
sions in Palestine, Asia Minor, and among the Nestori- 
aris and Armenians. The volume is a plain, authentic 
statement, drawn from the original documents, of the 
opening ‘and ‘continued progress of the missionary 
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operation to taint our spiritual atmosphere, buat we 





work among the degenerate descendants of early 
Christians, and on the rite of Apostolic labors. The 
volume is made particularly interesting by personal 
sketches of missionaries. No more effectual answer to 
the repeated’ affirmation in modern times of the fail- 
ure of Protestant missions can be made, than to refer to 
these impressive facts. Lives have been lost, some of 
them ripe scholars, and all earnest and devout disciples 
of Jesus, much substance has been expended, but sub- 
stantial harvests have been already reaped from this 
costly sowing, and the ‘‘end is not yet.” The way is 
now wide open. Colleges and schools for both sexes, 
numerous churches, with thousands of devout commu- 
nicants, attest the efficiency and value of the work al- 
ready performed. This interesting and most instruc- 
tive volume should be read and pondered to inspire 
faith and courage in the work of redeeming the world 
to Christ. Who will perform the same valuable service 
for our missions. Would not this be a fine field for the 
acknowledged historical talent of the “historian of 
Methodism ? ” 

The work referred to above may be obtained at the 
Methodist Bookstore. 





The Texas Christian Advocate gives the rather back- 
handed welcome to Bishop Haven, inserted below. 
The new revelation which the editor expects personal 
observation will give to the Bishop, of Southern char- 
acter and piety, will not be more signal than the new 
revelation which the Southern Church will have of the 
Bishop himself upon further acquaintance. Every one 
that meets him will love and enjoy him in spite of 
themselves. Those-that disagree with the Bishop at 
the North, are as warmly attached to him, as those that 
fully sympathize with all his radical views. He will be 
found to be a most genial and honorable gentleman, a 
devout Christian, and an able minister of the Gospel. 
He will win a wide and new circle of friends in a re- 
gion where his name has been associated with natural 
prejudices; and while the man of color will be assured 
of an earnest and sincere adviser in all spiritual and ec- 
celesiastical affairs, and all our people at the South of an 
able superintendent, the ministers and laymen will need 
only a short acquaintance with him to disabuse their 
minds of the impression that-one inimical to their per- 
sons or interests, has been providentially sent among 
them : — 

‘* Bishop Haven is to come South. He will make his 
home in Atlanta. The General Conference not being 
prepared to answer the call of the colored people for a 
bishop, has given them Gilbert Haven. We think it an 
admirable arrangement. Having ever looked at South- 
ern character and life from a New England standpoint, 
he will now have an opportunity of looking at New 
England from a Southern standpoint. As nobody has 
ever yet mistaken the coming Bishop for an olive 
branch, or a white flag, or anything else in that line, 
we shall not be the first to commit the folly, yet we are 
glad, if they send any one into the Southern field, that 

ishop Haven is the man. There are others who 
would be benefited by a trip to this climate. They are 
possessed of intense convictions, and have got into 
such a way of loving or hating hugely things with 
which they are imperfectly acquainted, that actual con- 
tact with the objects of their admiration or disgust is 
needed to secure a healthy tone of mind.” 





The many friends in New England of Mrs. Van Cott, 
can obtain a full biographical sketch of her life, written 
by J. O. Foster, by sending to the Methodist Bookstore, 
Bromfield Street. We took the volume up to glance 
over it, and found ourselves beguiled into reading it 
through. The introductory chapters by Bishop Haven 
and Rev. David Sherman, present very strongly and 
eloquently the claims of woman to a fair opportunity 
for the full development of her talents, particularly in 
the work of evangelization. One wonders to read 
about a living person, recitals so glowing and compli- 
mentary, but the story, however infringing upon a deli- 
cate taste, has a fascination in it, and gives a very 
graphic description of the varied and often depressing 
fortunes of its subject, and of her constant pluck and 
triumph over obstacles. Her evangelistic labors have 
been attended with remarkable results. If but a small 
portion of the persons who have professed conversion 
at the services over which Mrs. Van Cott has presided, 
persevere unto death, there will be hundreds to call her 
blessed in the eternal world. 


As it is now Commencement season all over the 
country, and, to harmonize with the leading events of 
the day, the July number of Old and New is almost 
entirely devoted to educational subjects. A carefully 
prepared college directory closes the number, contain- 
ing the names of the Faculties of all collegiate institu- 
tions in the country, and the number of students in 
each institution. This will be particularly valuable for 
reference. An interesting paper gives a graphic de- 
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under Messrs. Bancroft and Cogswell. There is a 
short and valuable article on ‘‘ The Uses of Visible 
Speech.” A paper by James Martineau on ‘‘ God in 
Nature,” is thoughtful and eloquent, and will well 
repay perusal, 

ee a 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Just as the reading public had begun to feel doubts 
again affiout the actual discovery of Dr. Livingstone, by 
Stanley, the leader of the expedition sent out at the ex- 
pense of the New York Herald, and to suspect the au- 
thenticity of the late newspaper statements concerning 
him, full and very interesting letters are received in 
London from Stanley himself, who, at the time they 
were written, was in Zanzibar. He announces the 
great African truveler safe at Nyizi, where he proposes 
to remain until he has completed his explorations. This 
work he supposes will employ him for eighteen months 
longer, after which, he will bring the results of his 
perilous and long extended tour with him to Europe. 
This is truly English pluck, sanctified by a worthy occa- 
sion. Mr. Stanley recounts in a lively manner the inci- 
dents and serious obstacles of his route. He fairly 
fought his way against the hostile forces of nature, and 
still more hostile African tribes. Thus he records the 
interesting circumstances attending his meeting with 
the object of his search : — 

After a four-hundred-mile journey, the a me r- 
tions of the province of the Ujiji were reached. Word 
rad reached the expedition of the presence of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone in the province within a recent period, and ac- 
cordingly preparations were made for a triumphal entry 
into Ujiji. 

The armed escort fired salutes every moment, keep- 
ing up a regular few de joie, and the American flag 
floated over all. In the distance lay Tanganyiki lake, 
at the foot stately mountains in the background, and 
fringed with tall trees and lovely verdure. It was a 
wonderful relief to the pilgrims. Before them lay the 
setilement or town of Ujiji, with its huts and houses 
looking dreamily like a land of rest. The astonished 
natives turned out at the unwonted display, and flocked 
in crowds to meet them with deafening shouts and beat- 
ing of drums. Among the advancing throng was no- 
ticed a muscular group of turbaned Arabs. As they 
advanced still nearer, one of the group who walked in 
the centre was noticed to be differently attired from the 
others. The group halted, and the word was passed 
back that a muzaugu was among them. Spurring for- 
ward, the Herald commander indeed saw that, strongly 
centrasting with the dusky, sunburnt Arab faces, was a 
hale-looking, gray-bearded white man, wearing a navy 
cap with a faded gold band, and a red woolen jacket. 
It was a trying moment, wherein every emotion of hope 
and fear flashed through the brain. The fatigues faded 
in the intensity of the situation. The questions, was 
this he who had so long been sought, or could it be a 
delusion of the mind, or was the white man some un- 
known waif of humanity? crowded the mind, bringing 
their changing feelings with them. A few feet in front 
of the group the commander halted, dismounted, and 
advanced oa foot. ’ 

Preserving a calmness of exterior before the Arabs 
which was hard to simulate as he reached the group, 
Mr. Stanley said : 

‘* Dr. Livingstone, I presume ? ” 

A smile lit up the features of the hale white man as 
he answered: ‘* Yes, that is my name.” 

The meeting was most cordial, and the wearied cara- 
yan, joyous at the triumph of the expedition, were es- 
corted by the multitude to the town. After a rest and 
a meal, in which milk, honey, and fish from Tangan- 
yika, were new features, Livingstone told his story, 
which is in brief as follows: — 

In March, 1866, he informed the Herald explorer that 
he started with twelve Sepoys, nine Johanna men and 
seven liberated slaves. He traveled upthe Rovuma 
river. Before they had .been gone very long the men 
became frightened at the nature of the journey and the 
reports of hostile tribes up the country they were to 
pass through. At length they deserted him, and, as a 
cover to their cowardice in doing so, circulated the re- 
port of his death. Livingstone proceeded on his jour- 
ney in spite of the isolation, and after some difficult 
marching reached the Chambezi river, which he crossed. 
He found that this was not the Portuguese Zambezi 
river, as had been conjectured, but on the contrary, 
wholly separate. He traced its course and found it 
called further on the Lualaba. He continued his ex- 
plorations along its banks for 700 miles, and has become 
convinced in consequence that the Chambezi is doubt- 
less the source of the Nile, and that this will make a 
total length of the mystic river of Africa of 2,600 miles. 
His explorations also establish that the Nile is not 
supplied by Lake Tanganyiki. He reached within 180 
miles of the source, and explored the surrounding 
ground, when finding himself without supplies he was 
obliged to re:urn to Ujiji, and was in a state of destitu- 
tion there, when met by the commander of the Herald 
expedition. On the 16th of October, 1871, the explorers 
left Ujiji and arrived at Unycanyembe, toward the end 
of November, where they passed twenty-eight days to- 
gether exploring the district. They then returned and 
spent Christmas together at Ujiji. The Herald ex- 
plorer arrived atthe point of sending this important 
intelligence on the 14th of March, 1872, leaving Liv- 
ingstone at Unyanyembe. He will explore the north 
shore of Tanganyika lake, and the remaining 180 miles 
of the Lualaba river. This herculean task he expects 
will occupy the next two years. 





THE GREATNESS OF THE JUBILEE. — The New York 
Tribune's sneer at our Jubilee is turned into a stare. 
Only that journal “ is not an organ” we should expect 
to see an article entitled, ‘‘ What I know about the 
Jubilee,” as H. G. was present on Wednesday, 3d. 
Says tae Tribune : — 


“* So the Jubilee is to pay expenses after all. Well, 
we are heartily glad of that. It would have been a 
great pity, if all the enterprise, all the public spirit, 
and all the admirable organization which have e to 
the making of this festival had been unrecognized by 
the people. Whatever we may say of the music, there 
can be no question that the Jubilee has been from one 
point of view, the most successful affair of the kind 
ever seen. It has been a marvel of good management. 
Fifteen thousand chorus singers have daily passed in 
and out at one end of the building; from five to twenty- 
five thousand spectaters have daily passed in and out 
at the other, and there has been no more confusion 
than if this multitude had been a little church con 
gation. Think of the elaborate preparations at the 
ticket office, the drilling of the ushers, the good temper 
and presence of mind of the officials, which all this 
presupposes. Then think of supplying fifteen thousand 
singers and two thousand players with their music. 
Think of the problem of getting them properly into 
their seats.” 





‘LAND OF THE VeEDA.”— The Christian Advocate 
says: A few weeks since we informed our readers that 
Dr. Butler had forwarded a magnificently bound copy of 
his work to Queen Victoria. Her majesty’s Secretary, 
Major-General Sir Thomas Biddulph, has acknowl- 
edged her reception and thanks in the following grace- 
ful note : — 

Winpsor CastLe, May 14, 1872. 

Sm:— Iam commanded by the Queen to acknowl- 
edge your letter and the very handsome volume entitled 
** The Land of the Veda,” which you have forwarded. 

I am to signify Her Majesty’s acceptance of it, and to 
express to you her thanks for placing it inder hands — a 
work of such interest and importance as regards the 
British Empire in the East. I have the honor to be, sir, 
your obedient, humble servant, 

THos. BIDDULPH. 

The Rev. Wm. Butter, D. D., ete. 


Boston Untversiry ScHoot oF Law.—Our new 
Law School, in Boston, will open stronger than its 
warmest friends dared to hope. It was not at first 
anticipated that there would be any necessity for organ- 
izing more than a single class, but so many applicants 
have appeared desiring the second years’ instruction, 
that at their last meeting the trustees decided to provide 
for two classes. In the two nearly a hundred students 
are expected to enter in the fall. 





a 


The weather during the past two weeks has been un- 
usually torrid, and the number of sun-strokes painfully 
numerous. The attendance on church services in the 
cities is diminishing; but we hear of several out of 
town churches where the reverse is the case, attended, 
too, with a great degree of interest. 

- i. 





We thank our numerous friends who have sent us 
words of congratulation and encouragement. We 
shall do all in our power to deserve their favor and 
support. ; 





The following is more than a graceful compliment : — 


** Dr. Brydges, the English positivist, lately delivered 
a lecture on women, in which (speaking of the unde- 
sirability of letting the fair sex meddle with politics) he 
remarked that it is a waste of material to use the ener- 
gies of women in the rough, coarse work suitable to 
men. It might be compared to taking the beautiful E)- 
gin marbles from the British Museum, and using them 
to build houses, when there is plenty of rough material 
for that purpose.” 








PERSONAL. 
Mr. Punshon intends returning to England next year. 
Mr. Benson J. Lossing is now at work upon the sec- 
ond volume of his ‘‘ Life of Schuyler,” the only biogra- 
phy of the general that has been written. 


Mr. Carlyle, according to a London newspaper, was 
offered a thousand pounds to write a description of the 
Derby Day, with his name appended, for a country 
paper. 

Jotham Otterson, aged 13 months, youngest child of 
Rev. R. S. Stubbs, died at the residence of his parents 
in Concord, N. H., on the 3d instant, after a brief but 
severe illness of five days. 

We noticed in the daily papers of last week an item 
simply recording the death by drowning, of a son of 
Rev. D. M. True, of Dresden Mills, Me. We have re- 


ceived no further details of the painful event. We proffer 
our sincere sympathies to our afflicted brother and his 
family ; a sad response indeed to the hearty congratu- 
lations which he left upon the editor’s table in our ab- 
sence. 





Rev. E. H. Dewart was re-elected, almost unanimous- 
ly, by the Canada Wesleyan Conference, editor of the 
Christian Guardian, organ of that body. 

It is understood that the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in 
spite of his absorbing political duties, has been for some- 
time engaged upon an important pamphlet on the ‘* Po- 
litical, Present and Future of Great Britain.” 

A letter from London says that two manuscripts by 
Thackeray have been discovered, and will soon be pub- 
lished. 

Professor Agassiz and party left Callao on the Ist of 
June, for the north. They would stop at Ancon, where 
the British Consul has collected for Harvard University 
three hundred and seventy-three Indian skulls. 


Rev. John F. W. Ware, of Baltimore, has been in- 
vited to the pastorate of the Church of the Messiah, in 
New York, and it is understood that he will accept. 

At the Commencement of Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, held last week, Judge George G. Reynolds, of 
Brooklyn, was elected as a trustee in the place of Prof. 
Morse, deceased. 

Rey. John Singleton Copley Greene, son of the late 
Gardner Greene, nephew of the late Lord Lyndhurst, 
and lately rector of the Episcopal Church in Newton, 
died at Brookline, on the 6th, aged sixty-one. He was 
a gentleman of great worth and culture, and of ample 
means. 

Judge McCunn, of New York, who had been recently 
impeached for malfeasance in office, died on Saturday 
of grief and prostration, it is said. He was worth three 
millions of dollars, and of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion. 

The Hon. John P. Bigelow died in Boston, on Thurs- 
day morning last. He had been captain of the Medford 
Light Infantry, Division Inspector, President of the 
Common Council, a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, Secretary of State, a member of the Executive 
Council, and Mayor of the city for three years. 


Hon. Asa Packer, the founder of Lehigh University, 
at Bethlehem, Pa., has offered to give to the institution 
‘$250,000, in case the trustees will raise $125,000. He 
also offers to double his gift in case the trustees will 
raise $126,000 more. : 

Rev. E. Q. Fuller, late of The Atlanta Methodist, has 
become pastor of the Lloyd Street Church at Atlanta, 
Ga., and Rev. J. H. Knowles, who was the missionary 
pastor there, takes charge of Halsey Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in the city of Newark, N. J. 

Says The Northern: ‘‘ Bishop E. G. Andrews spent a 
day or two in Syracuse last week. He was met by a 
large number of friends, at the residence of his father, 
Geo, Andrews, esq., where a delightful evening was 
passed. Bishop Peck, most of the College Faculty, and 
the Methodist pastors of the city were present.” 


Elie Frederic Forey, marshal of France, died in Paris 
on the 20th, at the age of sixty-eight years. He was 
accounted an able organizer and tactician. In 1854 he 
was general of reserve, and in the Crimea, held for a 
short time the command of the troops before Sebastopol. 
Forey met the Austrians at Montebello, 20th May, 1859, 
and after a severe engagement compelled them te 
retreat. In 1862 he was sent to Mexico with the expe- 
ditionary corps that was to supplant the new Emperor 
on the throne of that country. 


We are informed that the charges against the Rev. 
Dr. Riley, and the work under his charge in the city of 
Mexico, which were made by a correspondent in our 
ays of June 13, were examined some months since 

y the ‘‘ Mexican Committee” in the city of New York, 
composed of Rev. Heman Dyer, D. D., William E. 
Dodge, jr., and other gentlemen equally well known to 
the Christian community, and, after investigation, were 
judged by them to be utterly unworthy of belief. — Con- 
gregationalist. 











Che Methodist Church. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WEST BROOKFIELD. — The religious interest at West Brook- 
field is taking a deep hold on the community; more than fifty 
have been at the altar. It is found impossible to accommodate 
the people in the church, and they have been compelled to go to 
the Town Hall. 

TAPLEYVILLE. — The corner-stone of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Tapleyville, Danvers, was laid with appro- 
priate services, on Tuesday afternoon, July 2. Rev. D. Sher- 
man, Presiding Elder of Lynn District, had charge of the 
exercises, and after leading in the services of the ritual, and 
laying the stone, he called upon A. Gould, pastor of the church 
in Peabody, who commenced the enterprise October 2, 
1871, to make a statement of the circumstances under which 
it was inaugurated, which he did. Bishop Haven then deliy- 
ered an address, to which the people listened with great 
interest, after which the services were concluded with the 
benediction. Appropriate and excellent singing was furnished 








by the choir. 
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This new interest was under the pastoral care of Rev, A. 
Gould until last Conference, at which time Rev. Elias Hi > 


BUCKSPORT SEMINARY. 
The trustees of Bucksport Seminary have made a new de- 


of the Theological Seminary, was appointed preacher in| parture. The academic year is to consist of three terms here- 


charge, under whose labors it has flourished ever since, and 
promises to be in a very brief time one of our best country 
stations, having already a congregation of two and three 
hundred, and a Sunday-school about half as large. 





j 
MAINE ITEMS. 


We learn from a resident in Pittsfield, that an excellent | nary. The new Principal is becoming decidedly popular. No 
state of religious prosperity is now prevailing in that town, in wonder that his brethren of the Wyoming Conference were 
the community around. The Congregational State Conferenve loth to let him go. In their Conference Minutes this resolu- 
was held in Skowhegan last week. The Conference was | tion appears :— 


largely attended, and was a season of special interest. All the 
services were especially impressive, as we are informed. The 
state of religion was reported as prosperous in the Conference 
throughout the State. 

Six persons were baptized and admitted to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Sidney, last Sabbath. We learn that 
several were to be baptized last Sabbath, in the Methodist 
Church in Naples. - 





VERMONT. 

VERMONT METHODIST EPISCOPAL SEMINARY. — The anni- 
versary exercises of this institution commenced on Sunday, 
June 30, with the Baccalaureate, by the Principal, Rev. C. W. 
Wilder. The sermon was founded on John ix. 4, and was a 
faithful presentation of the duty of laboring in the day, ere the 
night cometh. 

Monday and Tuesday, July 1st and 2d, were occupied in the 
examination of classes, all of which acquitted themselves with 
credit, reflecting honor on their instructors. A more efficient 
corps of teachers are rarely associated together. 

The first anniversary of the Associated Alumni of Newbury, 
Springfield, and Montpelier seminaries occurred on Monday 
evening. Rev. A. C. Stevens presided with grace and dignity 
on the occasion. The orator of the evening, C. W. Clarke, esq., 
of Chelsea, was unable to be present, owing to an important 
criminal suit pending, in which he was retained. This was a 
great disappointment, but the reserve force prevented an 
entire failure. Rev. W. D. Malcom, who became a student at 
Newbury a quarter of a century ago, was drafted, and re- 
sponded in a brief speech of merit. Mrs. Rey. C. Tabor read 
the poem, which was well written and gracefully rendered. 
Some reminiscences of early days were given by Revs. B. 
Merrill, J. A, Sherburn, and J. W. Guernsey, which were of 
interest as personal memorabilia. 

Tuesday evening the Aisthetic Society was addressed by Dr. 
J. E. Latimer, on “ Egotism.” The subject was discussed in 
an able and pleasing manner, and made a fine impression on 
the audience. The Doctor will always find warm weleome 
awaiting him at Montpelier, should he again favor that section 
with bis presence and service. 

The Commencement proper occurred on Wednesday, July 
8d, at 10 o’clock a. M., when eleven young men, who have 
completed the college preparatory course, and five young 
ladies in the college course, delivered their addresses, and 
graduated with honor. Of the young ladies, two— Misses 
Elien M. Mitchell and Charlotte L. McIndoe, have success- 
fully completed the scientific course, and the others, Misses 
Mattie B. Powers, Esther M. Walcott, and Alice M. Warren, — 
the full classical course. 

The Faculty will be quite completely reconstructed for 
the next year, the impaired health of several of the teachers 
rendering change or entire rest necessary. The retiring mem- 
bers of fhe Faculty bear with them none but the kindest 
wishes of both patrons and trustees. The latter, at their 
recent meeting, adopteda minute expressive of their esteem, 
and regret the necessity which calls for these changes of 
relation. The vacancies have nearly all been filled, with 
teachers of experience and marked success. 

The new Academic building is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The spacious and beautiful chapel was occupied for 
the Commencement exercises, and the whole will be ready for 
use with the fall term. The chief lack of the institution is 
ready funds, of which it is in urgent need, and which its 
friends should not be backward to furnish. The splendid site, 
ample grounds, capacious and elegant buildings, able Faculty 
of instruction, and grand history of the institution, forbid any 
backward step, and should secure a prompt and general ad- 
vance. Vermont furnishes means in no stinted measure to all 
sections of our common work; her sons should not forget her 
in the day’of their prosperity, but send their loyal and loving 
tribute to bless and make glad other hearts. 7 





EDUCATIONAL, 
COLLEGE HONORS. 

Columbia College has conferred D. D. on Bishop Howe, of 
South Carolina; the Rey. Eliphalet N. Potter, of Union Col- 
lege; and Rev. James S. Clark, of Madalin, N. Y. LL.D. on 
Prof. Isaac L. Peet, of New York; Prof. John G. Barton, of 
New York; and the Rev. Howard Crosby, of New York. 
Dickinson College has conferred D. D. on F. Bottome and 
J. France, of Baltimore; and LL. D. on Bishop Bowman. 
East Tennessee Wesleyan University has given the degree o 
D. D. to Rey. N. G. Taylor, and that of LL. D. to Rey. Nelson 
E. Cobleigh, D. D. 
Howard University, Washington. D. C., has conferred the 
degree of LL, D. upon Senator Pomeroy and Frederick Doug- 
lass. 
Ohio Wesleyan University has given the degree of D. D. to 
Rey. D. C. Jacokes, of Detroit Conference, and Rey. E. E. 
Chambers, of East Genesee Conference. 
The degree of D. D. has been conferred on Rev. D. B. Ew- 
ing, pastor of Hebron Presbyterian Church, Augusta County, 
Va., by Roanoke College; and Hampden Sidney College has 
conferred the same on Rev. J. Henry Smith, of North Carolina, 
and Rev. J. B. Shearer, of Tennessee. 


Monmouth College, Ill., has conferred D. D. on Rev. Claud 


after, instead of four. This change will be a great favor to 
large numbers of students. The majority of our young people 
are able to attend school only in the fall and spring, being 
engaged in teaching or other occupations the remaining 
months. This class will rejoice to gain three precious weeks 
longer each term, to enjoy the prized advantages of the Semi- 


Whereas, We understand that our beloved brother, George 
Forsythe, is called in the providence of God to leave the 
Wyoming Conference for the responsible position of Principal 
of the East Maine Conference Seminary ; therefore, 

Resolved, That, as a Conference, we part with this brother 
with feelings of sincere ret, anil, at the same time, we 
desire to bear testimony to his eminent faithfulness and success 
as a Professor for several years in our Conference Seminary, 
and to his ability and usefulness as a preacher in our Confer- 
ence; and with the fullest confidence we commend him to the 
fellowship of our brethren in the Conference to which he 
is transferred, and to the friends of education and religion 
throughout his new field of labor. : 


It is well known that Prof. Haskell has no superiér in his 
department. Some of the best public school teachers of the 
State have been educated at Bucksport. Already there is talk 
of a new hall for the growing wants of the-school. Let stu- 
dents flock thither in such numbers the coming term that the 
necessity of such a movement may be felt throughout East 
Maine. Let applications for rooms be made early. By the 
advertisement in another column it will be seen that the fall 
term begins August 21. 





East TENNESSEE WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. — Rey. R. D. 
Black writes: —‘* This institution, located at Athens, Tenn., 
commenced its first collegiate year in September, 1867. The 
several classes already sent out, evince thorough training on 
the part of the Faculty, and great promise on the part of the 
students. The Commencement exercises took place on the 
19th of June, under more favorable circumstances than any 
previous year. From various sources I learn that the exam- 
inations were very satisfactory. The exhibitions of the various 
classes on Friday, Monday, and Tuesday evenings were consid- 
ered by all parties very fine. The graduating class gave on 
Wednesday an entertainment that would compare favorably 
with those older colleges. ‘ 

“ The friends of the institution are more than ever encour- 
aged. Last year Drs. Hitchcock and Rust, of Cincinnati, being 
present, said that the exercises on Commencement day would 
compare with a very large majority of the institutions they had 
been attending. Such expressions encourage those of us 
working in this important field. 

“ The tangible encouragement bestowed on this institution 
during the last few months, by our friends to whom the agent 
has presented its claims, has given new courage to all 
concerned. And it is now hoped that others will claim 
the opportunity to aid so good a cause, and contribute liber- 
ally to the establishment of this institution, which is destined 
to do so much for the future of the noble men and women who 
clung faithfully to the Union in her hour of peril, and now as 
firmly cling to our Methodism.. 


There were about 150 students enrolled during the past year. 


ardent friends desire.” 





are as follows: — 
Contest for Rich Prize — Thursday, July 11, 7 1-2 Pp. mM. 


— Friday, July 12,7 1-2 P. M. 


D. — Sunday, July 14, 10 1-2 a. mM. 

Sermon before the Missionary Lyceum, Rev. Cyrus D. Foss 
D. D. — Sunday, July 14, 7 1-2 Pp. M. 

Reunion of the Class of 1847— Monday, July 15, 7 1-2 Pp. Mm 
Orator, Rev. a. Edward G. Andrews, D. D.; Poet, Prof. 
Alexander Winchell, LL. D.; Historian, Rev. Joseph E. King 

Gymnastic Exhibition — Tuesday, July 16, 9 a. mM. 

Meeting of the Trustees — Tuesday, July 16,9 a. m. 


drix; Poet, Rev. William 8S. Studley. 


tion — Wednesday, July 17, 10 a. M. 

Commencement Concert, rr rs Quartette and Miss H. M 
Smith, Wednesday, July 17, 7 1-2 Pp. M. 

Reunion of the cl of 1847, 1857, 1862, 1865, and 1869 
Wessens: one 11. 


Alumni festival, Wednesday evening, July 17. 

Commencement, Thursday, July 18, 1872. 

Music, Temple Quartette, of Boston. 

The uating class consists of twenty-seven members 
The following are their names: 





John Ayer Cass, Perry Chandlef, Benjamin Stephen Clark 
roe Graves, Almon Everett H 
William Kent, Isaac J. Lansi 


» Edmund M 
Mason North, Julius Willie Pa 
Damon Clark 


» Watson Lyman Phillips 
Round, Arthur 





B. H. Martin, of Evansville, Ind, 


Washington Wright, Chatles esley Young. 


The class of °72, Wesleyan University, about to graduate, 
celebrated “ Class-day ” with the usual exercises, on the 27th | and Mayor Medill, of Chicago, who at the same time came into 
ult. Like its predecessors, it was a season of hearty cheer and | possessiun of the extraordinary powers vested in him as mayor 
fraternal fellowship. The exercises for this week and next by the last Legislature, declares that he will see that the law is 


Prize — Declamation of the Junior and Sophomore Classes 


First Quadrennial of the Delta Kappa psilon Fraternity — 
Tuesday, July 16,71-2P.M. Orator, Rev. Eugene R. Hen- 


Samuel Greenleaf Cushing, John — Day, Albert Mon- 
all, John Newton Holt, Silas 


- , rl Gained, H — Tetcund isthe in gold for six concerts, with all expenses paid and $200 thrown 


The new college building at Waterville is completed. 

One hundred and sixty-one applicants have been admitted to 
the coming Freshman class at Harvard College. 

Rev. James A Dean, M. A., of Wesleyan University, has 
been elected President of East Tennessee Wesleyan University, 
vice Rev. Dr. N. E. Cobleigh, recently elected editor of the 
Atlanta Advocate. 


Now that English university tests are removed, Wesleyans 
propose to have something like the Rugby, Harrow, or Eto 
schools, where their boys may prepare for college. It is pro- 
posed to purchase twenty-one. acres with a good house, in 
Cambridge, England, where there shall be students, homes 
hostels, scholarships, and all the appointments of an English 
university preparatory school. Cambridge University now 
has fifty Wesleyan students. 

At a meeting of the trustees of Dartmouth College, at Han- 
over, last week, Mr. Charles F. Emerson was appointed associ- 
ate professor of Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, and Mr. 
John K. Lord, Professor of Latin and Rhetoric. Professor 
Arthur J. Hardy, of Iowa College, a son of Alpheus Hardy, 
esq., of Boston, was appointed professor of civil engineering in 
the Scientific Department. Mr. Francis Browne of the class of 
770, son of President Brown, of Hamilton College, is to be 
Tutor in Greek. The trustees voted to take immediate meas- 
ures to raise for the permanent funds of the college, $200,000. 





‘ 





NEWS ITEMS OF THE WEEK. 
The telegraph line between Providence and Rocky Point 
was opened to the public last week. 
A Belleville, Ontario, dispatch reports thirty deaths from the 
Grand Trunk Railroad accident. 
The name of the post-office at Kendall’s Mills has been 
changed to Fairfield, 
There were 110 cases of sunstroke in New York one day last 
week, and 54 were fatal. 
The island of Santa Catalona, off San Pedro, has been sold to 
Governor Downey and others for $1,125,000. 
The boiler of a steam lighter exploded in New London 
harbor, June 24. Two men were killed,and five injured, one 
fatally. 
During a recent thunder-storm, 50,000 young trout, worth 
$3,000, were killed in a trout-pond in Hanover, Ill. It is be- 
lieved that they died from the effect of lightning. 
About 1000 cords of wood were burned near Cuttingsville 
station, on the Vermont Central Railroad, on the 2d. All the 
trains between Boston and Rutland were delayed several 
hours. 
Central American advices state that the government of 
Guatemala has ordered the confiscation of all the property of 
the Jesuits. Nicaragua has also ordered the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from her country. 
A grand complimentary dinner to the Grenadier Guards’ 
band took place in Faneuil Hall, on the night of the Ist July. 
Speeches were delivered by several local gentlemen of prom- 
inence. 
The Grenadier Guards returned to England by the Inman 
steamer City of Antwerp, on Saturday. Prior to their de- 
parture they gave a concert for the benefit of the St. George 


“ The institution is rapidly growing in favor with all parties, | Society on Friday evening, in Academy of Music, New York. 


The Eastern Railroad extension to North Conway was for- 


Prof. Manker writes: ‘There were many more visitors from | mally opened onthe 24th ult. White Mountain tourists leaving 
abroad than usual, and all parties appeared delighted. The 7 Boston in the Pullman cars in the morning arrive there in five 
students never went away so enthusiastic for the institution, | hours, proceeding to the Glen, or Crawford’s, by new stage 
nor ever so almost universally intending to return. The pros- | lines the same day. 

pect for a large attendance was never so good.’ The relations 
of this institution to our work in the South cannot be fully | attached a rope holding the flag of the Grant and Wilson Cam- 
portrayed with the pen, they are so various, intimate, and | paign Club, was pulled over on the 2d by the force of the wind, 
far-reaching. We hope the newly-elected President, Rev. | and a laborer residing in East Boston fatally injured by the 
James A. Dean, will prove himself as worthy of confidence as | falling bricks. 

his predecessor, Rev. Dr. Cobleigh; and that under his ad- 
ministration the’ institution will soon become all its most 


A chimney on Park-street Church, Boston, to which was 


Rear Admiral Thomas Crabbe died at his residence in 
Princeton, N. J., on Saturday night, at the age of 84. He had 
been connected with the navy for more than sixty years, and 
bore a prominent part in the earlier portion of the Rebellion. 


The new liquor law of Illinois went into effect on Monday, 


fully executed in that city. 
The United States signal service department has decided 
upon locating an observer upon the summit of Pike’s Peak, 


Baccalaureate Sermon, Rev. Joseph Cummings, D. D., LL upwards of 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, and more 


than twice the altitude of Mount Washington. A telegraph 
, | line to the summit is also in contemplation, 
The Republicans in Spain have resolved to acknowledge no 
- | monarchical authority, and to abstain from all elections while 
» | monarchy exists. The members of the majority in the Cortes 
and the former members of the ministry belonging to the 
conservative party, have determined to withdraw from politics. 
There are said to be more ship-building in Washington 
County, Me., at present than in any previous year. There are 


Business meeting and anniversary of the Alumni Associa- | 8°Y¢" 00 the stocks at Calais, six in Pembroke, and more than 


an average number in Machias and East Machias. Harrington 
. | is building six, while there are several in various stages of 
progress in Eastport and Robbinston. 

The treaty for the evacuation of French territory by the 
German troops has been signed, and now requires the ratifica- 
tion of the two governments. It was read in the French 
Assembly on the Ist July, when it was found that it did not 


’ 


los R. Baker, Joseph | provide for a complete evacuation, but gave to Germany the 
Henry Beale, James Madison Beede, Edwin Alonzo Blake, | right to maintain her full army in France until the indemnity 


> | is fully paid. 
Madame Peschka-Leutner has been offered and refused 


- Mills, Frank | $100,000 for 200 concerts in the United States; the French 


> { band has also refused a New Yorker’s offer of $1,800 a day 





Allen Rosencranse Sha ~~ Alonzo Webster, George in for incidentals, while Strauss has consented to accept $1,100 


a night for two or three concerts in New York, 
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The Christian World. 


MISSION FIELD. 





* All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num, xiv. 21. 


Tue Late MIssiONARY ANNIVERSARIES, held in Exe- 
ter Hall, were seasons of unusual interest and power. 
The great mission field, as there presented by the differ- 
ent speakers, glowed with a divine light and glory, 
rarely, if ever before seen in the history of the Christian 
Church. We-will glance at some of the points, espec- 
ially noted by the different speakers. 

MADAGASCAR. — At the anniversary of the London 
Missionary Society, Dr. Mullens, the Secretary, pre- 
sented the Report of the Society, which was a docu- 
ment of great interest. We gather from it the follow- 
ing cheering facts respecting Madagascar: The great 
wave of spiritual life which broke upon the central 
provinces of the island two years ago continues in full 
force. In 1869 no less than 16,000 persons joined the 
Christian community, and the members of the Church 
increased from 7,066 to 10,546. In 1870 the increase 
was 78,752 persons, including 10,405 members. During 
the last year the increase was 63,000 persons, including 
18,000 members. In three years the total addition has 
been 258,000 converts, including 32,000 members. 

In few things have the Malagozy converts shown 
stronger determination than in their resolve to provide 
numerous and suitable ptaces for Christian worship. 
Chapels have sprung up in all directions; every village 
which contains any number of converts has its house of 
prayer, and recently considerable care and taste have 
been expended upon them. Almost the entire cost of 
these buildings has been borne by the people them- 
selves. The two thousand native evangelists who aid 
the English missionaries in instructing their numerous 
congregations, prove themselves faithful and effective 
ministers of the Gospel. One of the most important 
agencies maintained by the mission is the Theological 
Institution. It has been at work four years, and has 
been very useful in securing a native ministry of a supe- 
rior order. Its number of students has been forty 
during the year. The wonderful success which has at- 
tended the Madagascar mission is almost without a par- 
allel in the history of the Christian church. 


Sourn Sea Mission. — The triumphs of Christianity 
in the South Seas may be seen in the following extract 
from Dr. Mullens’s report, above referred to : — 


‘From the Pear! islets in the east, away to the Loyal- 
ites in the west, all the groups, great and small, have 
the Gospel provided for them. Apart from our own 
present spheres, the Wesleyan brethren are receiving a 
blessing in the Fijis; the Presbyterian brethren have 
tuken charge of the New Hebrides, and the Episcopa- 
lians of the Solomon Archipelago — both, alas! since 
ruined by the kidnappers. The French Government 
and their Communist convicts bar the way in New 
Caledonia. Bat New Guinea is ready; and at length, 
after careful thought and preparation, under mauifest 
protection and blessing from above, in July last the mis- 
sion was commenced upon its shores. The Reys, A. 
W. Murry and 8. Mefarlane, with eight native mission- 
aries, opened their commission of mercy on Darnley 
Island, on the islands of Tauan and Saibai, The com- 
mencement of this mission has imparted new life to the 
whole of the older missions. Everywhere native 
preachers and students are offering their services. The 
field is ready for missionaries from both the Eastern and 
Western stations; whilst wise readjustment will at 
once place English missionaries of experience at com- 
mand, to reside in the midst of the native brethren. What 
shall hinder us from establishing, within five years, a 
very large band of misiionaries in useful stations, at a 
small additional cost to the society? while a new land, 
grand in its mountains, its broad rivers, its vast forests, 
its rich resources, and its manly le, shall, as the 
years go by, be won for Him who ‘ will have all men to 
be saved and come to the knowledge of His truth.’” 


Soura Arrica. — Rev. Dr. James, at the recent anni- 
versary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, in Exeter 
Hall, London, said that within the last six years the in- 
crease in those districts occupied by the Wesleyan Soci- 
ety had been fifty per cent-, while the increase at home 
during that time had been but five per cent. In 1865, 
our memltership there was 800. ° To-day it is nearly 
1,300. Should not the Church at home be aroused to 
greater activity by the extraordinary success attending 
its labors in foreign fields ? 


Cura. — Great prosperity has attended the English 
Presbyterian mission in Formosa, China. A revival in- 
fluence is largely enjoyed, anid the converts go"in bands 
of six or seven to different parts of the island to hold 
religious meetings. The fourteen chapels in Formosa 
are all self-supporting but three. The work of God 


there is great and glorious. 


From our Mission Rooms, at New York, we receive 
the most cheering intelligence from our own mission- 
field. At nearly every point the work is prospering. 
Liberia was never more promising. Rev. H. Hansen 





writes cheering uews from Norway. The work is 
moving in Bulgaria, under the labors of Rev. Dr. Long 
ment from the brightening prospects before her in the 
foreign field. All of our foreign missions are prosper- 
ing. Some of them need more help, and it should be 
sent them at once. More funds are needed for this 
work, and we doubt not they will be forthcoming. One 
and his associates. The Church has great encourage- 
says 2 million must be raised for the missionary cause 
inthe Methodist Episcopal Church, this’ year. So we 
say, and haye said it long, and next year two millions, 
and it can be done. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


CONGREGATION ALIST. . 

The churches of North Brookfield have enjoyed dur- 
ing the latter part of the winter and through all the 
spring, a quiet, but very refreshing and fruitful revival. 
More than one hundred conversions are reported, and 
many Christians have been very much quickened and 
encouraged. The six day’s labors of Rev. A. B. Earle 
gave a very decided and happy impulse to the work 
already begun. Rev. Temple Cutter, of Athol, labored 
faithfully and efficiently for ten days succeeding Mr. 
Earle. The union and extra services continued over a 
period of nine weeks. About thirty will be admitted 
to the Frist Church in North Brookfield, Rev. G. H. De 
Bevoise, at the July communion, and as-many more in 
September. The Union Church, now without a pastor, 
will receive also a large addition. Between fifty and 
sixty members of the Sabbath-schools connected with 
these two churches are among the converts. — Congre- 
gationalist. 

The Rev. Thomas Drew, late *of Shepton Mallett, 
England, has come with a colony of English Congrega- 
ticnalists to Wylieshurg, Charlottee County, Virginia. 
It was the English Cavaliers who settled Virginia at 
first; but the war, we trust, has made room for the 
Roundheads. At any rate, there could not be a better 
element with which to replenish the wasted Southern 
lands than the staunch and sturdy stock of English Non- 
conformist yeomen. We hope this will be the first of a 
great number of similar colonies. — Independent. 





BAPTIST. 

The organization of the Baptist Church at Barnsta- 
ble, Mass., was one hundred years old on Monday, June 
17. 

The Baptists offer to endow Houlton Academy, Me., 
handsomely, provided that denomination can have a 
controlling influence in the board of trustees. — Fra. 


It is pleasant to note religious interest in the midst of 
hot weather, when so many are scattering, and church 
work naturally lags. Ten were baptized at the Claren- 
don Street, on Sunday morning, all the fruits of the re- 
cent interest there. — Watchman. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC, 

“ Tue EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS FROM GERMANY. — 
The German Reichstag has decreed the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Germany. This is not a capri- 
cious act of authority on the part of the German gov- 
ernment, nor yet a measure of social policy adopted 
on general considerations of policy. It is a war meas- 
ure: Bismarck has taken the initiative in the long-im- 
pending conflict between the Papacy and the new Pro- 
testant empire of the north. The Jesuits, as the most 
devoted, the most audacious and dangerous element of 
the ultramontane party, have received the first blow. 

‘The unification of Germany is not established, nor 
will be established until the issue of this conflict is de- 
termined. Austra and Erance have been overthrown, 
but the Pope, although just banished from his capital 
and reduced to the merest shadow of apparent power, 
has not hesitated to provoke a conflict with the victori- 
ous empire. Prince Bismarck at least will not fall into 
the error of underestimating the resources of this new 
enemy. 

There are 15,000,000 Catholics in the German empire, 
making between one third and one half of its entire 
population. This Catholie element is ehiefly concen- 
trated in South Germany; in Bavaria, Wartemburg and 
Baden, States at present attached by a very loose ten- 
ure to the imperial crown, Their people while patri+ 
otic Germans, are also earnest Catholies; are de- 
voted to a united Germany, but not: to bag oe at 
Germany, and withal they are accustomed to habits of 
local independence and autonomy. If, therefore, the 
Pope persists in forcing a conflict with the imperial goy- 
ernment, he will impose on Prince Bismarck the ca‘é 
task of retaining the loyalty of the German Catholics, 
while waging unrelenting war upon the Church to 
which they are deyoted. By his bold policy of last 
winter on the educational question, and by his 
expulsion of the Jesuits, the chancellor has show that 
vacillation, at least, will not weaken his policy. 
Doubtless in a considerable measure be depénds upon 
the Dollinger schism to lessen the hold of the Papaey 
upon the German Catholies, Concerning the preeise 





extent.of this disaffection it is difficult for foreigners to 
judge with confidence, but it will clearly form a very 
te rtant element in this contest. 
or the rest the experience of Jesuits, in the three 
centuries of their experience, proves the- profound re- 
pugnance which, on the whole, mankind entertains for 
s of duplicity and craft. Every state of Europe, 
including the Papacy itself, has in turn proscribed and 
driven the ‘‘ Society of Jesus,” with every mark of ab- 
horrence and contempt. — Springfield Union. 
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Our Social Meeting. 








Rev. G. G. Winslow has appropriate — 
THOUGHTS BY THE WAYSIDE. 


Again the snows and ice of winter have flown. The 
streams and rivers leap with wild joy in their liberty. 
The silvery lakes are mirroring back the floating dloude, 
and the golden rays of the sun. The buds are increas- 
ing their proportions, and bursting forth into leaves and 
flowers. The bluebird, sparrow and robin, with other 
songsters of spring, are trilling their notes of glee, and 
a new life seems to animate all nature. 

While these have passed like a grand panorama before 
me, they have brought thoughts of the great reanimat- 
ing process which Godhas promised shal] come, ‘* The 
resurrection of the dead. 

When riding leisurely through town and country, or 
whirled rapidly over plain and valleys by the mighty 
steam-power, and all along the avenues of human travel, 
our eyes rest upon the cities of the departed, the monu- 
ments reared by loving hands to commemorate the spot 
where cherished forms repose. I have stood upon the 
decks of the Pee ae ship, and the majestic steamer 
as they have sped on their way defying wind and waves, 
and upon high head-lands, as the billows of the deep 
have been dashed by the tempest against their base, and 
from these look-outs I have said, Ro]l on, old ocean, 

edy of human prey, terrible in thy strength as thou 
art, there shall come an hour when thou shalt restore the 
dead that slumber in thine embrace, and thou shalt be 
no more. 

And as these monumental cities have passed before 
my vision, the thought has come that sometime in the 
hereafter they shall throw open their silent gates, and 
the ious dust shall feel the revivifying power, like 
an electric shock, thrill through all its parts, awakening 
it to an eternal existence, to stand soul and body reu- 
nited before that Judge whose countenance shall be far 
more resplendent than the glory of the noonday sun, 
sitting upon his throne of light, to award to every man 
as his works hath been. Kind friend, in that day what 
shall be thy reward ? 


A minister’s wife of the best sort speaks well of — 
MINISTERS’ WIVES. 


Having for over twenty years stood in the relation to 
the Church of a pastor’s wife, I often look over the sevy- 
eral fields of labor, finding many manifestations of the 

ness of God towards me, much in the several 
churches that was pleasant, many good men and women 
devoted to God and His cause, but much in my own life 
that brings regrets and sorrow of heart. 1. Because I 
too often sought my personal gratification more than 
the wants of the Church—the wants of souls. 2. I 
sought to please all, not always having in view their 
edification, but rather their approbation, their esteem — 
mine eye was not single tothe glory of God. With this 
experience and these regrets before me, allow me to 
offer a few thoughts on Ministers’ Wives, hoping that, 
at least, some of the young in the service may be led to 
reflection on the subject. The position of a minister's 
wife in society is an enviable one. The eagerness 
with which it is often sought, is proof that it is so 
regarded. Her husband holding the very highest re- 
lation to our race — none second unto it— she is placed 
somewhat like Miriam of old, as a leader of her sex; 
her assertions to the contrary do not change the na- 
ture of the case. She may step into it nobly, coura- 
geously, or stand gazing at other interests, until she be- 
comes a pillar of reproach. The position assumed, the 
duties of the relation are binding. This leads to a view 
of what God and the Church require at her hand. When 
God had created man in his prjmeval innoeence, He 
made an helpmeet for him; and if needed in that state, 
surely the necessity is not removed in his now weakened 
and: impaired condition ; therefore a love for his work, 
a oe age for all ander his charge, an identifying her- 
self with all his interests, is answering the end of her ex- 
istence. Thereby she cheers, sustains, and virtually 
aids in the work — she is an helpmeet. 

The Church being made up to a good degree of her 
own sex, they fail of that sympathy and encouragement 
which they expect at her hand, if she, in word and deed, 
says I have nought to do, the work belongs alone to m 
companion. By so doing, while he seeks to beautify 
that branch of Zion with which they are connected, she - 
as far as her influence is felt, withers and blasts ‘and 
hinders its growth. She may do this by seeking a few 
congenial spirits, and making them the centre and cir- 
cumstance of her sympathy — she may do it by her com- 
plaints, and her murmurings of her hardships. These 
are cast behind, or into the depths of oblivion, when 
the soul has work to do for the Master. She may leave 
her companion alone in the work, the place, the society 
perchanee being regarded as distasteful to her; her 
sympathy, her inflwence all withdrawn —no work, no 
erucifying of the flesh: If conscious, such an act must 
bea ina dying pillow. She may seek to excuse 
herself from influence in the Church by reason of do- 
mestic cares ; but if she is warmly identified with its in- 
terests, her heart will be large e to embrace in 
her arms of agmpathy. not only her little home circle, 
but the entire household of faith over which her husband 
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is overseer. She will make circumstances bend to. some 


Christ, for souls; and the héart of the Church 
will rebound to her, and she may thus quietly lead many 
to rest in the bosom of the Church: : u 

To such of my sisters as are faithfal to the trust com- 
mitted, there is an ever-present reward —a sense of, di- 
vine. favor. But the full sum of itcan never be given 
until pastors and wives with people are gathered before 
the throne. 


«Pp. O. S.” rightly condemns a very bad practice : — 
IAGHT WANTED. 


It has been the custom for many years in our churches 
to have societies formed called sewing circles, also an-' 


- nually to hold a fair for the purpose of disposing of the 


proceeds of their labor; and in order that they may the 
more successfully create an interest in the society, and 
also that they might obtain the greater amount of 
pg they adopt the plan of putting what they have 
to_sell into lotteriesas follows: A board of lady managers 
select what they wish to have in a lottery, and apprize 
the same fifty or seventy-five dollars, as may be, and 
then issue tickets to tover the amount, and when all the 
tickets are sold they draw for prizes as any other lottery 
is drawn. 

Mr. Editor, my inquiry is, are such things justifiable 
among Christians, and do they tend to create spirituality 
in the Church? Many of ‘our leading members in our 
churches say there is no harm in such things, if we only 


have a good object in view, and appropriate the money . 


for a good cause. Such things are wrapt up in mystery 
to me, especially when the minister sometimes will 
enter into the same element, and encourage his pupils 
by assuring them that such a course can be pursued 
without being injurious to the cause of Christ. | I can- 
not look upon the subject in any other light than an 
open violation of God's law, and also the law of the 
State of Maine. We often hear appeals made to the’ 
conscience of the uncenverted by the Christian minister, 
as the following: Should God see fit to take you from the 
dance-hall or card-table, or the different places of 
amusement by death, and arraign you before your Judge 
and you were inquired as to your last act of life, would 
you be willing to risk your soul into His presence under 
such circumstances, or coming from such a place ? Sol- 
emn thought indeed! But how would it be with the 
ministers and his Church members weve they taken 
from the halls where they were gambling for money 
and pleasure; would they not be ashamed to tell the 
Judge that they were getting money in that way for the 
purpose of building up His cause? I dare not risk my 
soul there with such an excuse. God’s Word says, 
without holiness we cannot see Him; also, to shun the 
appearance of evil. If I am uncharitable, I would ask 
forgiveness ; if in darkness, would ask for light. If I 
am laboring under érror, may God give me light. 


One sends verses on — 
. PSALMS xvii. 15. 
There is no night I could desire, 
So much as that precedes the morn, 
When waking, I to God aspire, 
And I have first his image worn. 


Though joy and sunshine were my lot, 
And sorrow had forever flown; 

Were friends and favor wanting not, 
Should these for my fund wish atone ? 


The ——— of thy image, Lord, 

Would quite o’ercome > feeble gaze ; 
My wretched self, so long deplored, 

ould ’vanish fore such powerful rays. 

And if I through the crucible 

Must pass before I reach this glow, 
Leave me not there, lest I rebel, 

But let me still this craving know. 
What perfect satisfaction this, 

Transfixed from things create and low, 
To sink in boundless love’s abyss, 

And naught but the Creator know! 
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The Farm and Garden. 














Prepared for Zion's HERALD, by JAMES F.C. Hype. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will 
please address its Editor, care of ZION’S HEKALD. 
WORK FOR THE SEASON. 

Haying is the most important work for this month. 
Cut the grass when it is well in bloom. We would much 
rather cut it a little too early than too late, If left long 
after it has passed out of bloom, it becomes woody, and 
loses its value. Farmers who fail to begin their haying 
early, and extend it through August, make a decided 
mistake. Don’t dry the hay until it becomes mere chaff. 

Hoeing and Weeding. — However important haying 
may be, it will not do to wholly neglect the hoeing and 
weeding. How many crops have been very much in- 
jured or wholly ruined by even a few days neglect. It 
is much better to hire extra help for a few days, if it can 
be had. Don’t raise weeds. 

Manure will need to be looked after. See that muck 
is kept in the barn-cellar to absorb the liquids, and that 
all manure heaps that are exposed to the weather are 
well covered with the same. 

Grapevines will need to be looked after, at least once 
a week. 


Lawns should be weeded every ten days or two 
weeks, if there are frequent showers. 

The Flower Garden will need attention. The weeds 
should be kept out, and the ground stirred once in ten, 
days or two weeks. Stake and tie up neatly such 






‘things as need such treatment, and see that everything 
about the grounds has a neat and -trim appearance. 
Let no one feel that the money and time spent on a 
flower-garden is thrown away. By no means; flowers 
are among the best educators of our children, and the 
love of them should be cultivated, not only in them, 
but in. all classes, and we are glad to know that 
this work is going on, and that every year there is a 
greater demand for flowers in all the large cities of the 
land. Take flowers to church every Sabbath. Pluck 
them each day, to adorn and make fragrant the rooms of 
the dwelling-house. Take them to the sick and suffer- 
ing, who possibly may not be able to look abroad upon 
the beautiful things God in his kindness has so lavishly 
spread all around us. Take them to the bridal festivals. 
Place fragrant wreaths, crowns, or crosses on the 


_grayes of the dear departed. Use in every proper way 


these beautiful flowers, that we may all raise in abun- 
dance, and as we look upon them may we be reminded 
of the Giver. 


MAXIMS FOR THE FARMER. — Dr. Nichols’ Journal of 
Chemistry gives the foilowing maxims: — 


1. Only good farming pays. He who sows or plants, 
without reasonable assurance of good crops annually, 
had better earn wages of some capable neighbor than 
work for so poor a paymaster as he is certain to prove 
himself. 

2. The good farmer is proved by the steady appreci- 
ation of his crops. Any one may reap an ample harvest 
from a fertile virgin soil; the good farmer alone grows 
aoe crops at first, and better and better ever after- 
ward. 

3. It is far easter to maintain the productive capacity 
of a farm than to restore it. To exhaust its fecundity, 
and then attempt its restoration by buying costly com- 
mercial fertilizers, is wasteful and irrational. : 

4, The good farmer sells mainly such products as are 
least exhaustive. Necessity may constrain him, for the 
first year or two, to sell grain, or even hay; but he will 
soon send off his surplus mainly in the form of cotton, 
or wool, or meat, or butter and cheese, or something 
else that returns to the soil nearly all that is taken from 
it. A bank account daily drawn upon, while nothing is 
deposited to its credit, must soon respond, ‘‘ No funds ; ” 
so with a farm similarly treated. 

5. Rotation is at least negative fertilization. It may 
not positively enrich a farm ; it will at least retard and 
postpone its impoverishment. He who grows wheat 
after wheat, corn after corn, for twenty years, will need 
to emigrate before the term is fulfilled. The same 
farm cannot support (nor endure) him longer than that. 

All our great wheat-growing sections of fifty years 
ago are wheat-growing no longer, while England grows 
large crops thereof on the very fields that fed the armies 
of Saxon Harold and William the Conqueror. Rotation 
has preserved these, as the lack of it ruined those. 


Hints ON House Buiwpinc. — A paper on this sub- 
ject, read by Edward Roberts, F. S. A., before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, closes as follows: 


1. Never allow pervious drains on pervious soils. 

2. Never allow a cesspool or drain near a well. 

3. Never select gravel as a building-site if well- 
drained clay can be obtained. 

4. Never allow drinking water to be drawn from 
cistern supplying a water-closet. : 

5. Neyer allow waste-pipes to be inserted into water- 
closet traps. 
. 6. Never allow rain-water to run to the ground if it is 
required above. 

7. Never allow water to stand in pipes exposed to 
frost. 


themselves. 

9. Never ventilate except by pipes or tubes; inlets 
and outlets being of equal size. 

10. Never use glazed earthenware pipes for upward 
flues. 

11. Never allow chandeliers to be the exclusive light 
merely beeause it has been customary. — Scribner's for 
May. ‘ 








Obituaries. 


Rev. N. DENNET ADAMS was born in Portsmouth, N, H., 

Nov. 4, 1825, and died in Milton, N. H., May 1, 1872, aged 47 

ears. 

. At an earir he removed to Dover, where most of his life 
was passed, and where his memory lingers as a fragrance. At 
the age of 17 years, while on a visit to his brother, the Rev. 
James Adams,then member of the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence, and stationed at Ray, he was converted; and from that 
time to his death, his face was set toward Mount Zion, He 
seemed never to have a doubt as to the wisdom and happiness 
of the choice he then made. His only thought was to go up 
higher in the mouut of God. 

About one year after his conversion he was appointed assist- 
aot class-leader, and not long afterward he was made leader, 
and remained the leader of the same class Hg ei years, 
closing that relation by leaving town. In this office he was 
very. successful. He carried bis own personal religious expe- 
rience into his class-meetings. And his experience was a 
daily fact, of which he made a conscious recognition. His re- 
ligions'experience gave a cheerfulness to his whole life, and an 
enthusiasm to his labors, which gave him great power in his 
class-meetings. 

Several years ago he was licensed to preach,and while ex- 
ercising his gifts as a local preacher, directed bis mind and his 
reading tot subjects which would prepare him for farther 
advances, if it was will of God that he should make them. 
In 1865-he wasordained deacon, by Bishop Ames; and from 
this time his mind seems to have been, more than ever before, 








wn réguiar work of the ministry. And eyen now 
the struggle was long andsevere. But grace won the victory at 


8. Never allow pipes to be fixed so they cannot empty - 
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last. Ina ie more than two years from this time he went 
forth, preach mg, the Word; but soon returned to his former 
employment, King within himself that he would remain as 
he was, However, soon found that the Master thought 
otherwise; and, in 1869, our brother gave over the struggle, 
and once more entered the field. At the Conference of 1870, 
held with the Main Street Church, Nashua, be was ordained 
ekler, and received on tridl. He was appoiuted to Union, 
where he had labored most of the preceding year. Here he 
continued to labor with great success and aceeptance with the 
people till early in January, 1871, when he was stricken with 
paralysis, and fell in the pulpit. This stroke be survived more 
than a jem, with varying hope of recovering his health, but 
gradually failing till the date above, when he passed to his rest. 

His end was atriumph. He called to mind, and repeated 
the preciouswords of the dyiug Cookman, while ‘“‘ sweeping 
through the gates.” His father-in-law was sick in another 
room, and. they had fears that he might not recover. When 
Brother Adams found himself going, said he, “ Tell father I 
will be home first.” And with the same cheery spirit which 
he always had, he passed onward. 

Brother Adams was’ a good man. His piety was uniform 
and fervent. He was alsoa useful man. His piety was the 
spring of his influence, though he was naturally social and 
hopeful. His devotion was deep, steady, and unfaltering. He 
leaves a widow two sons to mourn his loss; but they 
wait in hope till their change come. J. 


MaGGIf PaRKER, of Eastport, Me., passed up in holy tri- 
umph through the portals of glory to her reward in heaven, 
May 10, 1872. ~ 

Her unostentatious deportment and faithfulness in Christian 
duty won for her the contid nud est of a large circle of 
friends, Her sufferings from consumption were most excru- 
ciating; yet when racked. with pain, she exclaimed to the 
writer, ** Brother Haskell, Iam going up, uP, to die no more!” 
And with sweet calmness, said to « sister in Christ, “I have a 
perfect trust in Jesus,” At last the death-angel wrapped his 
mantle softly around the weary form, and in the 31st year of 
her age she bade farewell to loving parents, kind brothers and 
sisters. and the Chureh she had loved and so faithfully served. 
She was buried from the church, where a large and tearful con- 
gregation bade her cold remains adieu until the resurrection 
morn. 





“ Peace to her dust, for surely peace 
Her gentle spirit knows.” 
C. L. HASKELL. 


Fell asleep in Jesus, at South Newmarket, N. H., June 15, 
1872, Rey. HENRY NUTTER. 

He was born in Greenland, N. H., July 13, 1808. He was 
converted in Sandown, N. H., at a camp-meeting in 1826. In 
Greenland, he was baptized and received into full connection 
with the Chureh, im 1828, by Alfred Metcalf. He received a 
lieense to exhort at Newmarket, N. H., in 1833, and a license to 
preach athe same place, und in the same year. He was re- 
ceived as Conference probationer at a meeting of the New 
Hampshire Conference, held at Northfield, N. H.,in 1834. He 
was ordained deacon at Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 7, 1836, by 
Bishop Hedding; and ordained elder at Danville Green, Vt., 
July 8, 1888, by Bishop Morris. He took a superannuated re- 
lation in the Conference in 1859, and for a time was occupied 
as a book agent.: His eccupation previous to entering the min- 
istry was a nee get ey Bagge painting. 

The stations served by the deceased were the following. 
namely: In 1884, Chester Cirewit, Vt.; 1835-36, W aketield Cir- 
cuit, Vt.; 1887-38, Putney Circuit, Vt.; 1839-40, stationed at 
Wardsboro’, Yt.; 1841-42, Marlow, N: H.; 1843-44, Aeworth, 
N. H.; . 1845, New Ipswich, N. H.; 1846, Deering Circuit, 
N.'H.; 1847-48, Hampton, N. H.; 1849-50, Manchester Centre, 
N. Hy} 4851, Kingston, N. H.; 1852, Sandown, N. H.; 1853, 
East Kingston as supply ;. 1854-55, Londonderry one year as 
supply, and one by appointment; 1856, Manchester Centre; 
1857, supeted at Merrimack and Fremont, while following the 
oecupation of armings 1858, supplied at Candia, N. H.; 1859, 
Chesterborough, N. H. He superannuated in 1860, at London- 
derry, N. H., in which relation he was in at the time of bis 
decease. 

He had revivals on ng every appointment he filled, and 
was instrumental in the building of three houzes of worship — 
one each in Aeworth, Hampton, and Londonderry. He was 
twice married, and leaves a widow and son to mourn their loss. 
We can well say of him, as was saia of Barnabas, in Acts xi. 
24: “ He was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of 
faith; and much people was added unto the Lord.” He died 
as he lived, and left good evidence of his Wesleyanism in that 
he died well, H. A. MATTESON. 


Died, in South Reading, Vt., April 27, 1872, Rev. JonNaTHAN 
JONES, aged 84 years and 4 months. 

Father Jones spent nearly all of bis long life in this town, 
having been brought here by his parents when a child, they 
being among the early settlers ofthe town. He was couverted 
and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church at the age of 24 
years, and was for sixty years a living and faithful witness of 
our holy religion. He was licensed as a local paceee when 
about 40 years of age, aud was ordained by Bishop Waugh, at 
Claremont, N. H., in 1843, and continued to preach, as he had 
opportunity, until within afew years of his death. 

is doors were ever open to the weary itinerant, who found 
with him a pleasaut home, and in him a safe counselor and 
faithful friend. It might be said of him, as of one of old, 
* Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile; ” and in the 
community in which he spent nearly the whole of his long life, 
no one had anything to y! against, him as a minister, a Chris- 
tian, or a neighbor. In his last days his testimony was that he 
enjoyed uninterrupted peace, bad finished his work, and longed 
to depart and be with Christ. As he drew near the river, he 
saw nothing frightful; it had no terrors; but he said, * It 
looks bright on the other shore.” So the good man dies, Our 
people die well. IRA CARTER. 

South Reading, Vt., June 25, 1872. 


PRINCE SPARROW died in Winterport, Me., April 25, aged 
74 years. 

Brother Sparrow joinsd the Methodist Episcopal Church 
some forty years since, and filled the office of steward and 
class-leader acceptably for several years. He was a consistent 
Christian, and res by all classes for his piety and integ- 
rity. The last year of his life was the best, and he seemed to 
be waiting for the summons to eross the flood, and be with God. 
The end was what have been expected from such a life — vic- 
torious in death. E. H. SMALL. 

Winterport, Me., June 22, 1872. 


HANNAH AMES, a membér of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Sheepscot Bridge, Me., passed suddenly from earth’s 
toils to her glorious rest, March 7, aged 75 years. 

In 1841, with her husband of precious memory, she gave her 
beart to the Saviour, and was consecrated to God in boly bap- 
tism by Rev: ©. C. Cone, of the Muine Conference, Her life 
bus been one of uviform piety, constantly honoring her pro- 
fession by a well-ordered life and a godly conversation, while 
living greatly esteemed by all who knew her, and now sadly 
missed in the home circle, yet — 

“ Lift not thou the wailing voice; 

Weep not, "tis a Christian dieth; 

Up. where blessed saints rejoice. 
ansomed now, the wut flieth: 

High in heaven’s own light she dwelleth, 
Full the song of triumph swelleth ; 
Freed from ea and earthly failing, 
Lift for her no voice of wailing.” 





Sheepscot Bridge, June 6, 1872. We 
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HEBALD CALENDAR. 


Portland District Ministerial Association, at 
Pine Street Church, Portland, July 15-17 
New York State Camp-meeting, Round Lake, July 16 
Kichmond Camp-meeting, State and National 
(special for boliness) merged, 
South Framingham Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-17 
Yarmouthport Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-20 
Charleston Camp-meeting, Aug. 19 


July 4 


Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 19 
Poland Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Camp-meeting at Hamilton, Aug. 20-28 


Hedding Camp-meeting, at E. Epping, N.H., Aug. 2% 
Springfield District Camp-meeting, at North- 


ampton, Aug. 26-31 
Northport, Conference C mnp-meeting, Aug, 2% 
Kennebunk Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-31 
South Windsor Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-7 
Hodgdon Camp-meeting, Sept.2 
Lincoln Camp-meeting. Sept. 9 
Lisbon Camp-meeting, « Sept. 2-7 
Stark Camp-meeting, Sept. 9-14 
New Portland Camp-meeting, Sept. 9-14 


Providence District Ministerial Association, 
At Phenix, R. 1. (programme last week), Oct. — 





The Secular Worl. 


LATEST NEWS. 

It now appears that Dr. Houard is not 
yet at liberty, and that sharp notes re- 
garding the affair are passing between 
Ministers Sickles and Senor Martos. The 
latter wants General Sickles to ask for 
Dr. Houard’s pardon, but this he refuses 
to do, the position assumed being that the 
prisoner is not guilty. A letter written 
last March by Secretary Fish to Vice- 
President Colfax, has appeared, in which 
the case is reviewed in a manner not fa- 
vorable to Dr. Houard. 





The political situation in Spain is sel- 
dom unchanged for three successive days. 
The republicans have now reconsidered 
their avowed determination to keep out 
of polities so long as monarchy exists, 
and will, it is said, participate in the 
coming elections for members of the 
Cortes. 

The French Assembly on Saturday rat- 
ified the treaty for the evacuation of 
French territory by the German troops, 
and an exchange of ratifications, has been 
made. The Bank of France is to loan 
the government 40,000,000 francs. 

Property of the New York Centra] Rail- 
road Company to the value of $235,000 
was burned in West Albany, on Saturday 
night. 


The Swiss government has ratified the 
additional article of the postal conventi on 
with the United States regarding the 
money order system. 

President Thiers received Lieutenant 
Fred Grant with marked cordiality on the 
4th. The President said that Fred resem- 
bled his sister Nellie, and she was charm- 
ing and beautiful. The, President also 
spoke with great pleasure of General 
Banks and ex-Secretary Seward as distin- 
guished Americans whom he had seen, 
and begged President Grant’s son to pre- 
sent his (Thier’s) compliments to his 
illustrious father. Lieutenant Grant was 
also presented to Madame Thiers, who 
conversed in English. ! 

Thomas Gunthier, a negro, was hung 
at Danville, Ky., on Friday, for murder. 

Two communists, named Boudouin and 
Raiblac, convieted by a court martial, 
were executed at Satory, on Saturday. 

A despatch from Constantinople an- 
nounces that the fire in the suburbs of 
Seutari was checked after destroying but 
a few more buildings than was before 
stated. 

President Grant and wife arrived in 
New York on Saturday morning to see 
their son Ulysses off to Europe. Ulysses 
accompanies A. J. Drexel and family, 
and will be gone until October. 

Edward Smith, colored, was on Satur- 
day sentenced to fourteen years in the 
Pennsylvania penitentiary for attempting 
to poison the family of G. C. Morris, in 
Germantown, a few months since. 

Governor Smith, of Georgia, has issued 
an order to the colored military oraniza- 
tion in Savannah, known as the Lincoln 





Union’ Guards, to hold an election for 
commissioned officers. This is the first 
instance of the kind in the State. 


The Haytien legislature has agreed to 
pay the American claims in twenty years, 
and the Americans are about petitioning 
their government to send the naval vessels 
to follow the example of the Germans. 

The New York Star, which sheds its 
little beams for Greeley, says: ‘‘ We like 
Theodore Tilton. He is a young man of 
decided talent, and very good-natured ; 
but if he really cares to have Horace 
Greeley elected, he will materially aid the 
project if he retires somewhat to the 
shade. Many people associate Tilton 
with Mrs. Woodhull, with boiled milk, 
with curds and whey, with Miss Nancies 
and nonsense generally, and they don’t 
like the idea of voting for a man who 
is likely to have Tilton in his council, 
Wait till he’s elected, The, and then air 
your hair to your heart’s content.” 


A shooting tragedy was enacted in Cin- 
cinnati, on the afternoon of the 7th, in 
which a boy 12 years old, named Frank 
Schekk, the son of a widow, was shot 
and killed by the Rev. Samuel J. Browne, 
an aged local preacher of the Methodist 
Chureb. It appears that Browne has 
been for some time past greatly annoyed 
by boys, who, in spite of repeated re- 
monstrances, have entered his premises 
to take his fruit, and committed other 
depredations. To-day a number of boys 
were playing ball outside, when the ball 
was thrown into Browne’s yard. Young 
Schekk entered the premises to recover 
it, and the old man fired at him with 
slugs, one piece striking him in the 
breast, inflicting a wound from which the 
boy died in a few moments. Browne was 
arrested by the officers, and subsequently 
released on $50,000 bail. The terrible 
affair created intense excitement. A 
large crowd assembled to-night in the 
vicinity of Browne’s house, which is 
guarded by a detachment of police, and 
there is danger from the temper of the 
people that they will take the law into 
their own hands should Browne be found. 
Browne is eighty-six years of age, one of 
the oldest citizens, and has been consid- 
ered hitherto above reproach. He owns 
property to the amount of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Dr. Saee’s CaTarrRnM RemMEpDy. — $500 


reward for an incurable case. Sold by 
Druggists at 50 cents. 

If you are troubled with Curtain Fix- 
tures that wear or rumple your curtain 
try the SALEM SHADE ROLLER, it will 
please you. 

When you bought your Sewing Ma- 
chine, did you buy all you needed? that 
is, did you buy casters for moving it 
about, — three casters ? 


N. H. CONFERERENCE SEMINARY AND 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 

The twenty-eighth Annual Commence- 
ment of this institution occurred June 23- 
26. We had not the pleasure to hear the 
Baccalaureate Sermon of President Robin- 
son, but hear it spoken of in very high 
terms. The examination of the classes 
occurred on Monday and Tuesday, and 
were creditable alike to teachers and 
pupils. They evinced a commendable 
thoroughness of drill on the one hand, 
and a general grasp and acquaintance 
with the subjects on the other. No lead- 
ing questions were asked to help the pu- 
pils over the hard places, but each stood 
on his own information ef the subject 
under consideration, and generally stood 
very well. Of course some elasses ap- 
peared to more advantage than others, 
but where all did well, it might seem in- 
vidious to say which did better. In the 
examinations there was very little chance 
for skulking or dodging unless the pupil 
wholly absented himself from the exercise. 
The Committee was pleased, and could 
but feel grateful to a kind Providence who 
has favored our young people with such 





excellent facilities for enriching their 
minds with such stores of useful knowl- 
edge. 

Monday evening, an address was deliv- 
ered before the Graduating Class, by Rev. 
I. G. Bidwell, of Worcester, Mass., who 
discoursed very finely upon ‘The Old 
Red School-house,” ,bringing up before 
the minds of some of us something more 
than the mere ghosts of departed years, 
and school-day sports. During the short 
time of the address we almost lived over 
again many of the most pleasing hours of 
childhood, and reveled in the rollicking, 
boisterous sports of the thoughtless throng 
that used to gather at the old red school- 
house. We joined again in the general 
carousal of the noonday recess, and heard 
the loud rapping (more real and potent 
than the spirit-rappings of later days) of 
the teacher on the well-battered sash, and 
dropped as quietly as our overflowing 
mirth would allow, into our seats; we 
snowballed, we skated, we coasted brave- 
ly down the hillside with the prettiest girl 
in all the school on our sled. O well, the 
charm is broken, the discourse is closed. 

Tuesday, from 3 P. M. was devoted to 
the Alumni Anniversary. A fine poem 
was read by Mrs. A. M. Johnson Howe, 
of the class of 53, and an Oration was de- 
livered by L. W. Osgood, esq., of the 
class of °55. The oration was a good 
showing up of “Artificial Fools and 
Cheats.” 

The Alumni Festival, in the evening, 
enriched with the historical reports of the 
members of the several classes, was a 
very enjoyable season. The spacious 
hall was well filled, and it was a season 
of rare social intercourse with those who 
were wont to meet here in former years, 
and lovingly yet earnestly, strive together 
for intellectual mastery. The tables were 
laid for two hundred guests, which proved 
insufficient for all who came to enjoy 
these moments of sweet reunion. Most of 
the classes were represented, and the 
others were reported by the worthy 
historian. We thought if many of our 
young ladies could have been there, it 
would have fired them with new zeal for 
a thorough education. 

On Wednesday were the Graduating 
Exercises. The class of '72 is the largest 
that has ever left the institution in one 
year, comprising twelve lady graduates 
and eight gentlemen, who have pursued 
the full course of study. It was certainly 
a fine class of minds. The Orations and 
Essays were of a very high order, and 
some of them were delivered with ex- 
cellent effect, giving us ground to hope 
as we did that the world would be better 
for the lives and labors of this class of 
twenty well-educated young people. The 
exercises were varied, and enlivened by 
Williams’ Band, of Haverhill, Mass., 
gave some choice music for the occasion. 

The institution, probably, never enjoyed 
greater prosperity than at the present 
time. Finely located, easily accessibie, 
with an efficient and popular faculty, ex- 
cellent buildings, a good reading-room, 
with collections of shells and minerals 
exceeding in richness those of any similar 
institution in the State, it presents attrac- 
tions and facilities which need only be 
known to be appreciated. Those wishing 
to pursue the fine arts, have peculiar ad- 
vantages in experienced and skillful teach- 
ers. The fall term commences Aug. 21, 
anda hearty invitation is extended to the 
young people to come and spend a term 
with us, and see for themselves. 

Gro. N. BRYANT, 
Sec. of Committee of Examination. 





PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE SEMI- 
NARY. 

The Anniversary Exercises of the 
Providence Conference Seminary began 
Sunday evening, June 23, with a sermon 
on “ Individuality,” by Rev. J. E. C. 
Sawyer, of Providence, from the text, 
** If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for 





thyself; but if thou scornest, thou alone 
shalt bear it;” Prov. ix. 12. Those who 
were fortunate enough to hear it, speak 
of the sermon in very high terms of 
praise. 

The examinations began at 9 o'clock 
on Monday morning, and continued 
through that day, and two hours of the 
following. Nearly all the classes showed 
a degree of proficiency, honorable alike 
to scholars and teachers. The institution, 
under the care of its new principal, Rey. 
D. H. Ela, is enjoying much prosperity. 
The commercial department, of which 
Rey. C. M. Alvord has charge, is one of 
the most successful features of the school. 
The new preceptress, Miss Daggett, 
showed herself a very accurate teacher 
in Latin dnd German. We will not say 
what we think of Prof. Eastman, who 
does the principal part of the work of 
preparing students for college, lest some 
other institution should seek to take him 
away from us. The Musical Depart- 
ment, under Prof. Parsons, and the Orna- 
mental, under Miss Godding, have long 
been prominent excellences of this school. 
Throughout, the Seminary is provided 
with competent and faithful teachers. 
Parents will do well to place their chil- 
dren under such educational and moral 
influences as are offered here. 

Prizes were offered to gentlemen for 
the best essay and the best declamation ; 
to ladies for the best essay and the best 
reading. One person, Joseph E. Sears, 
of South Harwich, Mass., was fortunate 
enough to bear off both the former. Miss 
Mary Briggs was the successful competi- 
tor among the ladies for the prize in com- 
position ; Miss Clara 8S. Weeks, for that in 
reading. 

The addresses before the Literary Soci- 
eties were delivered on Monday and Tues- 
day evenings. Rev. J. O. Peck, of 
Springfield, Mass., was the speaker on 
the first occasion, before the Thugatroso- 
phia. He interested the audience for up- 
wards of an hour, with his lecture on 
** Young Blood,” which was full of happy 
hits and telling points, 

Hon. Elihu Burritt, of New Britain, 
Conn., spoke before the Philognothian 
Society, on ‘The Law of Association.” 
It was pronounced a very able lecture. 

The exhibition of the students occurred 
on Wednesday morning. Music, vocal 
and instrumental, essays and orations, 
and the distribution of prizes and di- 
plomas, afforded a pleasing variety of 
exercises. The meeting of the Trustees 
was held in the afternoon, at which the 
board of teachers of last’ year was re- 
elected. A concert and social reunion in 
the evening, closed one of the most suc- 
cessful anniversaries which this Seminary 
has ever held. 

‘** Beautiful for situation,” and offering 
every facility for a complete education, 
this institution deserves the commenda- 
tion and patronage of the Church. 


G. L. WESTGATE, 
Secretary of the Visiting Committee. 








Business Potices. 


One-Half the people Awe~y tale, Castor Oil from its 
—— nauseating fas = ) tay : lin sae throat. bing 
Castoria pared by r. r is purely vegetable, 
rfectly a aed pleasant to take, and more eg 4 
Fre than Castor Of}. It does not distress or ste oS 
— lates the system, and 0; ae when all o' cor deo 
have failed. It ‘acts like —— for Stomach Ache, 
Constipation, Flatulency, Croup, and Worms. It 
tains cog Bl a Morphine, nor a 


stothins. y- ng effect, produces 
ws ular’ edupts it to crying and tecthis ren. 
article has ever met such unqualified rsement 
ie Syrups, Griping Purgat' eo oF Sickening Olls. The 
iping Purgatives or e s. 
Cemoris 2 costs but 50 cents, and when once tried you 
will never be without it. 











BE INDUSTRIOUS AND MAKE MONEY !- 


Send me 25 cents and I will forward to your address a 
Package of 


Seven Samples of Curious Articles, 
and with them Wholesale Price List, — easy to sell, to 
old or Young, with large profits. 
M. ean 7 potas. The ag = ov and wy 
Seminanaies id ore 148 





OO0nD’S CATARRH CURE. — 
a, Never fails. ay . yyy be > 
Propetetor, ageen ti am, Goo: 
win & Sold by Druggists 
erally for my ‘Bent by mail oO —_ 











ZION’S 


—— 


HERALD 














1. B. SAMUELS & G, E. DICKEY, 
ARCHITECTS, 
46 Court Street, cor. Tremont, 
BOSTON. 


G. B. DICKEY and 
I, B. SAMUELS, 


108 


Manchester, N. H. 





CAUTION. Parties purchasing “ WHITE’S SPECIALTY 
FOR DYSPEPSIA ” expecting to find it a beveragec on- 
taining alcohol, like the vile “ Bitters” advertised 
(which only aggravate the disease, and bring on oth- 
ers) will be disappointed. It isa MEDICINE carefully 
compounded on scientific principles, taken in teaspoon- 
ful doses, and has proved to be the only Curz for the 
disease ever brought forward. For sale by all drug- 
gists. ot 

Adamson’s Balsam Coughs, 
Py nyt ny hy Vy 


IN THE CITY OR COUNTRY, 
No Family should be without a box of 


SANFORD’S 


Compound Hamamelis, 
on apna HAZEL es 








shrub caually x rood for M Best and sold 
ied at Ue comts oat ie ve 
we conser tite in are celebrated, 
its curative are all 





ALL Devocrsrs SELL IT. 
WEEKS & P@TTER, GENERAL AGENTS, Boston, Mass 
109 eow 





P and Oldest - i » — San- 
‘ord’s Liver .— A purely Vegetabie 
tic and Tonic—itor z Debility, 


Stomach, oma Bowels. Ask your Denages Se 


it. Beware 





UNDOUBTEDLY. 


No sewing machine, however much praised by its Le 
makers, is satisfactory in a family if it is difficult to | pol 
learn, hard and slow in working, and if Its seam is lia- | 


ble to burst upon a severe strain through want of elas- 
ticity. Hence, the lock-stitch machines are rapidly 
declining in favor, and the popular machine of the 
present and future is, undoubtedly, the Willcox & 
Gibbs. 





By the use of Atwood’s oom TONIC BITTERS 
the system becomes restored to a healthy action. 
They are unequaled in their efficacy for the removal of 

eases of dyspe colic, jaundice, nervous 
debility, loss of rest appetite, and are Spring 
medic 





AL 9 is eoreens and strengthening ; wie 
the blood; ates the’! bowels; quiets ae Sore = 
Foe dR acts directly upon the secretions, and poate mes 





“‘ Whitcomb’ 
Calvin Dibbie, Pataskala, Ohio. 


senate 





Boys eat green fruit make their 
then cry for Williams’ J .E -. Ginger. 








Remedy cured me of Asthma.” | ton. 


ass 4% @Scts.Q@B. The trade for Store 

—The quality of Cattle in Market this 
week near as good as that of last, there being 
more Cattle than has been brought in before 


in any one week this season. Good Cattle commanded 
nearly as high prices as they did one week ago, but 
the poorer grades sell dull at a decline of one-quarter 
ofacent @ b. 

> 


Hetyorist Book Bepositorp. 


Money Letters Recetved from June 16 to June 22. 
4 Arrighi. 8 D Brown,, 2, 8 N Brooks, J T Benton, 
AF Baxter, D. M. Bowman, H Bowker. J T Bronson, 
JF Burbank. J Cummings, A Caldwell, H Cook, Geo 
Canbam, J M Culver, R M Couch, J Crehore, 8 F 
Cushman, J Cadwell. AM Damon, E Dunton. E W 
Eaton. D N Farrand, R W C. Farnsworth, R F 
French. C Griffin, W Gordon, A J Genthner, L H 
Godfrey. H W Hastings, C A Harris, J Hawks, D W 
C House, AH Johnson. NG Lippitt, J Lovejoy. F 
Merrill, C 8 Macreading, F A Metcalf, A M Moore, J 
Mesier. H R Norris, Jobn Noon. WS Palmer, WH 
Paine, E W Parker, A*Perry. A Richardson. H 
Squier, C W Snow, E H Smith. LJThomas. WW 
White. A Yates. 

J. P. MAGER, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 




















Church Register. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 











a, *.S A.M.; Milford, 25, P. M.; Hopkinton: 


Hy \, Mochnettem, 1, P. M.; 
4 A.M.; Holliston, 8, 
eve.; Franklin, 9; South Wal- 
Mb, A. M.; Merid: 8t., 15. 

; Wille, 22, P. M.; Co 

U Falls, 


B. eve.; 


. 
- 


Wa. . 
‘Auburndale, June 24. 1873. 


WORCESTER DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
pire Athol; 6,7, a. M., Goréuee ; 7, P.M. pr 
pleton ; 7, eve., falston; 
ota: 4, eve 
Sone 24, Ashburnham; hb 
P. M., otintems 30, b Ayer, 
x“ b 2 et 4, P. M. 





Oakdale 
wan 

“ib, ll, a. 

» eve.. wy RUS is 

P. M., Wales; 18, eve. , 


1, Pp. M., 


Fitchburg 
wae! 


«il, 
fs. rae 1s,” 


z, 
* Whitinsville: 23, ‘Trinity: 27, 
A. M. Dudley; 29, P, M., Southbridge; 2, eres, Ghart. 


WELL. 
CONCORD DISTRICT — SECOND wo 
peoster. Cc. H. Sm 
3: 20, 


July — 13,14, Warren; do. 
do, Bethlehem, Otis Cole; 
21, isbon;* 2 Groveton; 23, 


A. M., Lyman ; 21, P. zt 





- Caan, 








WHOLESALE PRICES. 
July 6, 1872. 
BOSTON MARKET. 

GOLD— 1.13% @ 1.13%. 

FLoun.— Superfine, $550 @ 6.00; extra, $650 @ 
$9.00; Michigan, $8.50 @9.50; St. Louis, $10.00@$12.00; 
Southern Flour, $6.50 @ 11.50. 

Corn— Western Yellow, 70 @ 71 cents; Western 
Mixed, 67 @ 69c. bushel. 

RYE. —00 @ 1.00c, per bushel. 

Oats. — 46 @ 52c. bushel. 

SHORTS — 20.50 @ $21.00 ® ton. 

Fine FEED, $20.50 @ 21.00. 

SEED.— Timothy, Herds’ Grass, $3.50 @ $3.75; Red 
Top, $5.50 @ 5.75 per sack; R.I. Bent, $3.00 @ 3.50 ® 
bushel; Clover, 11 @ 12c. per lb. 

BUTTER.— 2% @ 2c. 

CuExrse.— Factory, 12 @ 13c.; Dairy, 10@l4c. 

Eee@s.— 18 @ 19 cents per doz. 

Hay. — Eastern pressed 30.00 @ 37.00 per ton. 

DRIED APPLES —8 @ 13 cents ® DB. 

PorK.— $17.50 @ 18.50; Lard, 94 @ %c.; Hams 12c. 

NEW POTATOES. — $2.50 @ 3.00 per bbl. 

GREEN PEAS — $4.00 @ 0.00 @ bushel. 

STRING BEANS — $3.00 ® bbl. 

TURNIPS — 75c. ® doz. bunches, 

CABBAGE — $3.00 @ 5.00 @ hundred. 

REMARKS. — The Flour Market continues dall, and 
prices are inclined lower. Smoked Hams have ad- 
vanced 1 cent ® B, in consequence of the advance at 
Liverpool. New Apples, Green Peas and Beans, also 
Cabbages, Potatoes, etc., are received freely from 
Norfolk, Va. 








Che Markets, 








BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
Weekly receipt of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Cattle, 2,362; Sheep and Lambs, 2a: Swine + 10,250 ; 
number of Western atte. 26167 Ee 


tern, —; "Work- 
ing Oxen Cows and Northern Cattle, 246. 
"Prices of Beef Cattle @ hundred pounds Ive weight BUOCKSPORT SEMINARY. 
al 50@8.00; firs secu! 
oan’ m0 650; third qual ey, 4.50 @ 5.75; r-| The Fall Term will commence Wednesday. Aug. 21, 
- ades of coarse Oxen, Bulls, etc., $3.75 ® | and continue fourteen weeks. The location is one ¢ of 
red. Nearly all the Beef Cattle are sold by the | the et and h in the country. 


ratford; 25, Jefferson ; my 29, North 
Mouree; », North Haverhil’: 30, Littleto 


er next week -) 
Tilton, June 28, 1872. 8. G. KELLOGG, P. E. 


NATIONAL CAMP-MEETING AT RICHMOND, 
ME. — Passengers coming to this camp-meeting. from 
Boston, will take the Eastern Railroad, as we regret 
to > os we failed to obtain an arrangement with the 
m and Maine Railroad. A. H. HOWARD. 


A CARD. —Subseribers to the Funds of the Wes- 
we University, on our plan of obtaining 1,000 sub- 
scribers of $10 a year, for five successive years, who 
have —— to — our notices iu sear ppeil, 
are remit to the Presiden’ -a 
truly, 
E, Financial ib Apent. 


requested 
Cummings, in a veloek to his order, a 
oO 
8. K, Tru: 
Wesleyan Ueveumne ‘Middletown, July 2, 
BUCKSPORT —, ARY.— — The Trustees hold an 


urn , duly 17, 
at l0 a. M. c STONE, Secretary. 





Y 


CAMP-MEETING.—The Committee of Arrange- 
meuts for Martha’s Grove Camp-meeting, Fryeburg, 
ug. 12, ag the time 
for the commencement of the meeting. The ground 
has been graded, the circle of ——_ the audience 





seats rearr: 3; new seats, Lay | new ros- 
trum, upiqne shape, yet h 
and hearer; of location of vt A “restora- 
tor, and addition of room, with ample accommodation 
for horses, 


_— station, etc., efc., make this - of 
the 8 peace for the gathering the 
saints this side Martha’s Vineyard. And, botees't than 
all, we have an 1 Tae line of Railroads, wiiose 
officers do not curse our mee ra nor our 1: age. 


Cape Elizabeth Fpepot ga June Pra 


NOTICE. — The District Stewards of Readfield Dis- 
trict will hold their o_o eS eo Aug. 
22, at the stand on the ©: y+ ~ 7 la? Liver- 
more. A full attendance is . COLBY. 


te 
THE ROCKLAND pegranor ASSOCIATION will 
meet at Rockland, Sept. 16, and continue two days. 
(Programme next week.) 








POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rev. R. 8. Dixon, North Waldoboro, Me. 
Rev. D. P. io ont, Waldo ‘County, Me. 
Rev. A.J. Church’s address, while absent in Europe, 
will be Mrs. A.J. Church, Vineyard Grove. 

















pound live weight. and Tuition are iknow = ewer) rates. e Pace a Gad on seneaih af ainda quiet 
Extra : i . -lu comprise well well-known teachers of experience an opies ma o re. 
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much the fancy of the purchaser. Most of | port, Me. G. STONE, Sec’y. Music Publishers, Cleveland, O. 
those tn Ht bs Western 1 Sheep 6 to &@ Complete catalogue of Music and Pad sent 
Ts oe Db. $4.00 to ae“ % head. WEEK and free to any address, 
— $4.00 bs sold at 10 to 114s cents i it Lambe wee want a7 reliable aqcat in every in every 
Hi. ee AS Wanted.—‘Agents make more money at 
— wholesale, 6% @ ine B.: ire Con,106 Maiden Lane NY Y. work for us than at anything clse. Particulars 
retail, 6 oo cs >. Columbia Pigs — wholesale, 8 4 free. G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, rs, Portland 
Daye r —@-— cw. Fat Hoge none’ st or Chicago, Ill. 140 | Maine, 


9th, PR altel will destroy Boils, A Whit- 
Jung Bigblandvile, 2,1 pore a. = lows, Old Sores, giving relief trom Pain after 
wt -M.; Ne er Falls, the first application. 
Siaiy ~ Walnut 8t.,1; Everett. 2; Washington a6 10th. Pain-Hiller cures Headache, and Toothache, 
i, 4.58.3 Wi Village, 7, P. ms ‘Winthrop St. 
6: Higbland Church, 9; Church St., 10; Tremont 8t..| 11th. Paim-Hiller will save you days of sickness 
li; Winthrop, 1 1a, 4, pom Mt. Bellin cham, 4, P.M: and many a Dollar in time and Doctor's Bills. 
St., 15 16; Dorebester, 17;| 9th Patn-Killer is a 4 
" purely Vegetable prepara- 
fe! nc 4 haa a %, Ba. 4. ry —. = AL yf Aa every family 
y, : a 0, use, e rw 
Greater - nom A. M.; Revere 8t., 28, the great v aaeay of diseases, that may be - 
. M. rely eradica at amoun' 
4 — Westboro’ PO Bs M.; piestere’, o's Pa Bet “3 sand nd suffering that can be alleviated through 
ms - apy Allston 18: ye! tat Hi -3 its use, make it imperative upon every person 


REASONS WHY THE 


PAIN-KILLER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON 


18 THE 


Best Family Medicine of the Age! 

And why t& should be kept always near at hand: 
st. Pain-Hiller is the most certain Chelere cure 
that medical science has produced 


2d. Pain-Hiller, as a ay ~~ and Dysente: 
remedy, seldom if ever fail wens: 


3d, Pate-Iiiiher will cure poe or Pains tf 
- i the system. A single dose —-# 


4th. Pain-Kill il 
nee er w = pay bam ont Indiges- 


eff 








. Pain-Hiller is ag 
roy - ps A & moat never-fallng cure 


pad a Sovereign Reme- 
and and — 
cured the most eaeads coon somes Shee 


. Pain-Hiller as a liniment is romeates for 
Frost Bites, Chilblains. B 
—_ ruises, Cuts, 


8th. Futp- Bitter has cured cases of * sremons 
Neuralgia after years standin 


] . 


to supply themselves with this valuable remedy, 
and to keep it always near at hand. 


The Pain-Killer is now known and appre- 
ciated in every quarter of the Globe. Physicians rec- 
ommend it in their practice. while all classes of soc 

ety have found in it relief and comfort. Give ita trial. 


Be sure and buy the genuine. Every D st, 
and nearly every Country Grocer throughout the land 
keep it for sale. 
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= |HENRY A. YOUNG & CO. 


having made special arrangements with the publish- 
ers, are now the 


BOSTON AGENTS 


for the sale of the following popular Sunday School 
Singing Books, namely: 

xe ©Cnarm, by P. P. BLISS. 

The Prize, by Gro. F. Roor. 

Silver Spray, by W. H. Doan. 

Chapel Gems, by Gro. F. Root. 

The Pearl, by J. M. Krerrer. 





We have also on sale the 
Pure Gold, 
Songs of Salvation. 
Christian Songs. 
Songs of Devotion. 
Bright Jewels. 
Fresh Laurels. 
Please address, 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO,, 


132eow 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





Just Published. 








An entirely new, and very attractive book for 
Singing and High Schools, Conventions, Classes, etc. 


This admirable new work, by two of the best and 
most successful writers and. teachers in the qquetrz, 
should be in the possession of every singer. The fa’ 


that 
Ten Thousand Copies 


were ordered in advance of publication, will show the 
popularity of the authors. 


THE SINGING SCHOOL ECHO 


Is the most attractive book published in years, and 
cannot fail to please. 
Price 15 cents, or $7.50 per Dozen, 





Duties all abolished. 


Teas Free! 


PRICES REDUCED!! 


— 


Congress has removed all the tariff from Tea and 
Coffee, and we can now import them Free. To give 
the full benefit of this great change to the public af 
once, we offer our immense stock (the largest assort- 
ment in the country) of high grade — goods ata 
corresponding reduction in price. fe thus supply 
consumers with Goop Teas and Coffee, by the pound 
at less than the WHOLESALE market rates. 





We want one responsible trader in every town to act 
as our agent to help distribute our goods, Send for 
Terms and Price-list. 


ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


85, 87, and 89 Court Street, Boston. 
11 . 


New Bedford and Taunton Railroad 


—AND— 
Oak Bluffs and Vineyard Highlands. 


On and after Monday, July 8, 1872, trains leave Bos- 
ton from the Boston and Providence Railway Station, 
at 7.30 and 11.10 A. M., and 2.00 P.M. And from the Old 
Colony and Newport Railway Station, at 8.00 a. M. 

On Sunday the Steamboat leaves New Bedford at 
9.00 A. M., and returns on Monday, in season to connect 
with the 7.15 a.M. train, reaching Boston, via B. & P. 
R. R. at 9.17 A. M., or the 8,00 A. M. train, reaching Bos- 
ton, via the 0. C. & N. R. R., at 9.40 A. M 

Tickets for the Round trip, $3.00. 

Passengers will return by the route they 
go. WARREN LADD, Supt. 
New Bedford, July 3. 151 tf 





(ESTABLISHED 1830) 


WSL6R & GRIFFITHS 
anufacturers of 
SAWS or ALL saee RIPTIONS, 


+ 
EVERY SAW WARRANTED. 
Axes, Files, Belting, etc. 
Send for Price-list and Circulars. 
m, Mass., and Detroit, Mich. 


-SAWS 





MRS. DR. TUCK’S 
Hygienic Retreat, 
New, Commodious, Light, and Airy, 


asuincnnee at So. Weymouth MP Msznetic 


nw any Qrcuey DULRIIC, fl 


* treatment of all Chronic Diseases, 
Humors treated with Success. 
Specialty made of Female Diseases. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck has devoted many years to the study and 
treatment of these diseases, and is convinced by the 
success which attends her practice, that the Hygienic 
treatment is the natural be | of treating all diseases. 
She has opened this Retreat that the sick, who wish to 


come under her care, may have thorough treatment ; 
where Nature’s own remedies will be used in every 
possible way; a home to rest both mind and body; bo- 
tanical r lies, food, soft water, sunlight, air, rest 
(Nature’s great restorer), and erercise,— used as each 
case may demand, — to purify and invigorate the sys- 
tem. Mrs. Dr. Tuck will still continue her practice, at 


28 Winter Street, Room 16, Boston, 
the first three days of each week, from 9to4. Will 


satisfy any who wish, with names of parties under 
treatment. Also, has constantly on hand, the Ladies 
Abdominal Supporter (her own invention), a support- 


er based upon hygienic principles, Elastic Bands for 
regnant ladies. Trusses, Shoulde r Braces, her Inva- 
ids’ Corsets, the “ Eugenie ” syringes, and a new Truss 
for umbilical ruptures, easy to wear, giving support to 
the whole abdomen. For particulars, and price of 
board and treatment, address 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, Hygienic Retreat, 
So. Weymouth, Mass. 


FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Importers of Samuel 
Layeock’s 


English Hair 
Seating, 


144 








and Manufactures of 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. 
Pulpit Furniture Manufactured to Order. 








THE LATEST & BEST 


KEYSTONE. 





SEN CHINES 


J. C. BROCK, Agent, 
220 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Agents and canvassers wanted. 140 





WANTED—some superannuated preacher of New ow 
Hampshire Conference, or other person, who desires 
to educate his family and himself, to become Steward, 
and his wife Matron, in the Seminary at Tilton, N.H. 











